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The Free Church Fellowship 


The Unitarian-Universalist Commis- 
sions, which have been at work for many 
months, met in Boston on January 8, 1934, 
to carry into effect the proposals for the 
Free Church of America adopted by the 
American Unitarian Association at the 
May Meetings and by the Universalist 
General Convention in October. The formal 
details of organization were first carried 
out. 

The committee appointed to make a 
canvass to discover a name more truly de- 
scriptive reported on the results of the 
questionnaire which had been sent out 
asking for suggestions, and recommended 
that the name be changed to the “Free 
Church Fellowship.” This recommenda- 
tion was adopted and the Preamble and 
Constitution were amended accordingly. 

The Preamble was amended and adopted: 

“We, representatives of churches of 
the free spirit, unite ourselves in the 
Free Church Fellowship. We _ aftirm 
our faith that unity of purpose is the 
bond of highest religious fellowship. We 
seek closer cooperation with others who 
would work for the kingdom of God in the 
spirit of Jesus, recognizing that, in ac- 
cordance with congregational polity, the 
members of this fellowship have entire 
freedom in matters of religious belief and 
statements of faith, and holding that, if 
we are controlled by a purpose to serve 
mankind in a spirit of mutual good will, 
differing statements of faith will enrich our 
common life.” 

Article III, Section 3, of the Constitu- 
tion was amended so that any church of a 
member denomination automatically be- 
comes a member of the Fellowship upon 
filmg its application with the Council, 
while applications of churches of a non- 
member denomination must be approved 
by a majority of the Council. 

Formal action was taken on applications 
for membership in the Fellowship from the 
Universalist General Convention and the 


Christian Leader. It will carry the paper to any \ American Unitarian Association. 


address designated during the life of the giver and 
thereafter as may be requested in will or otherwise. 

if undesignated it will be given to some college, 
public library or person anxious to have the Leader 
and unable to afford it. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 

Universslists are urged to take advantage of the 
sew Universaist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
ean secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
us when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
peed continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
te work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others, 


Universalist Publishing House 


JOHN VAN SCHAICK, JR., MANAGER 
176 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON 
Telephone Lafayette 4485 


The members of the Council as nomi- 
nated by the two denominations are: 

Elected by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation: Raymond B. Bragg, William R. 
Greeley, Herbert C. Parsons, Frederick R. 
Griffin, Charles R. Joy, John H. Lathrop, 
Louis C. Cornish, Perey W. Gardner, Wal- 
ter R. Hunt. 

Elected by the Universalist General Con- 
vention: Frank D. Adams, A. Ingham 
Bicknell, Roger F. Etz, Victor A. Friend, 
Robert W. Hill, John Smith Lowe, F. W. 
Perkins, Harry W. Reed, Vincent E. Tom- 
linson,. 

In addition to the nominees of the de- 
nominations, “Dr. Dwight Bradley of 
Newton, Mass., Dr. William E.. Gilroy of 
Boston, Mass., and Rev. Russell J. Clinchy 
of Washington, D. C., of the Congrega- 
tional fellowship, were elected members-at 
large of the Council. 


All members of the Council were present 
except Dr. John H. Lathrop, Dr. Frank D. 
Adams, and Rev. Russell J. Clinchy. 

Some local churches had not waited for 
the formal functioning of the Council, but 
had sent applications for fellowship to the 
clerk. These were presented in the order 
of their receipt. To the First Universalist 
Parish of Salem, Mass., goes the honor of 
being the first local church to be received 
as a member of the Fellowship. All Souls’ 
Church, Braintree, Mass., the Universalist 
church, Exeter, Maine, and the First Uni- 
versalist Church of Dexter, Maine, were 
also received as members of the Fellowship. 
Applications from other parishes or 
churches should be sent to the secretary 
to be acted upon at a later meeting. 

An executive committee was elected 
consisting of the following members: John 
H. Lathrop, Robert W. Hill, Louis C. Cor- 
nish, Dwight Bradley, Roger F. Etz, 
Percy W. Gardner and Victor A. Friend. 

The election of other officers was de- 
ferred until a later meeting of the Council. 

Committees which had previously been 
appointed by the two Commissions have 
been at work, and presented brief reports 
on matters referred to them. Steps have 
been taken to get into touch with churches, 
individuals, church leaders and groups 
of young people who might be interested 
in the objectives of the Fellowship. Con- 
siderable time was spent in considering 
recommendations of members of the Coun- 
cil for possible fields of leadership and ac- 
tivity toward the larger objectives before 
the interested groups. The Executive 
Committee was instructed to prepare 
definite suggestions and plans for the or- 
ganization and operation of the Fellow- 
ship, to report at a later meeting. This 
committee will welcome suggestions from 
those who are interested. 

The Free Church Fellowship has been 
launched. Its appeal, as evidenced by re- 
plies from interested parties within and 
without the two denominations, is wide- 
spread. Its opportunities for developing 
effective church leadership among pro- 
gressive, forward-looking people are un- 
limited. The need now is to make it an 
effective agency ‘‘to bring about closer re- 
lationship and greater co-operation among 
liberal denominations; to establish other 
liberal movements wherever possible; to 
spread the knowledge of and to deepen de- 
votion to the ideals of liberal religion.’ 
To this end, the members of the Fellow- 
ship have dedicated themselves. 

* * 

Two little girls were playing on the Es- 
planade; one had borrowed the other’s 
scooter and was in no hurry to return it. 
Annoyed by the owner’s importunity, the 
borrower turned sharply upon her and 
said, “Oh, don’t make such a fuss, Gladys. 
T’ll tell you when I’m through having you 
lend it to me.’’—Boston Transcript. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1, The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION SUNDAY 


HE trustees of our General Convention are 
ah abreast of the times. They realize that today 
the entire church is looked upon as an educa- 
tional institution. They have asked our ministers and 
churches to emphasize this truth on Sunday, Jan- 
uary 21. 

Susan M. Andrews of the General Sunday School 
Association has cooperated with us in securing a group 
of articles on “The Church and Education” which 
appear in this issue. If our readers will study these 
articles they will be reminded that education is a big 
thing, and is going on all the time whether we realize 
it or not. Dirt on the sidewalks of the church, or icy 
church steps that are unsanded, are educators, al- 
though they may not be a part of the formal educa- 
tional program of the church. The baseball game at 
the church school picnic is a mighty educator. So is 
the self-sacrifice of the janitor who hangs on to his job 
as a volunteer when the church cannot pay his sal- 
ary. 

These articles ask us to plan our education and 
to make it upbuilding rather than demoralizing. They 
show us that all of the church organizations think of 
their work as educational. 

Let us not feel helpless in the presence of an ar- 
ticle like that of MacLean. Let us sense the fact that 
every good stroke of every individual and organization 
in the church is contributing mightily to the thing he 
is urging. Let us remember that we have a library 
and a group of level-headed specialists at 16 Beacon 
St., Boston, to help every church in our fellowship 
and everybody else who wants help in this educational 
program. 

The least we can do is to wake up and try to sense 


what it is all about. 
* * 


THE FREE CHURCH FELLOWSHIP 


HE Free Church Fellowship is launched at last. 

At a meeting in Boston, January 3, 1934, the 

Council organized, quickly and unanimously 

settled the name, elected several important officers, and 

made plans. The matter of the president will come 
up later. Dr. Etz tells the story in this issue. 

A significant and important event was the pres- 
ence of Dr. Gilroy and Dr. Bradley, Congregational- 
alists, as members of the Council of the Fellowship, 
and the announcement that the Rev. Russell J. 


Clinchy, pastor of the Mt. Pleasant Congregational 
Church, Washington, D. C., had accepted member- 
ship on the Council, but was detained. From the 
beginning this new Fellowship takes form as some- 
thing larger than a mere merger of Unitarians and 
Universalists. 

To the casual spectator it might seem as if no 
great labor had been necessary to bring about the im- 
portant achievements of this meeting, but such is not 
the case. 

We are proud of our own delegation, they have 
rendered great service, but here and now we wish to 
pay tribute to the Unitarian delegation, all the mem- 
bers of which have made notable contributions. 

Dr. Louis C. Cornish has labored unceasingly for 
the Fellowship. Deeply disappointed because the 
name Free Church of America had to be given up, he 
nevertheless has put freely at the service of the Council 
his enormous experience and his great gifts. 

Dr. Charles R. Joy, administrative vice-president 
of the A. U. A., now as when he spoke to the Univer- 
salist General Convention at Hartford, contributes 
not only brains but a noble spirit that sees the best in 
the other fellow, and thinks of men as men, and not as 
members of a sectarian bloc. 

Percy Gardner, the lawyer, resourceful, never 
swept off his feet, facing hard situations calmly and 
courageously, a tower of strength on any committee 
or commission, is a man to count on. 

Dr. Walter R. Hunt, the secretary of the A. U. A., 
who has only to be known to be loved and admired, 
and the more he is known the more he is loved, is a 
regular wheel-horse for work. 

William Roger Greeley, the architect and author, 
and donor of a noble son to the liberal ministry, one 
of the fairest minded of men, has exerted his influence 
steadily to lift the entire Fellowship above narrowness 
and sectarianism. 

Dr. Frederick R. Griffin of Philadelphia, who saw 
the project through the May Meetings of the A. U.A., 
in 1933, in a masterly way, is one of our great liberal 
preachers. 

Dr. John H. Lathrop of Brooklyn, who has shown 
his fellow liberals how to face the intricate and baffling 
problems of a shifting city, is another great liberal 
preacher. Dr. Raymond B. Bragg of Chicago, al- 
leged to be a humanist, but unquestionably Christran 
in all his fundamental attitudes, is a noble influence on 
the Council. And Herbert C. Parsons, journalist, 
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sociologist and president of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, brings high intelligence, great experience, and 
a cultured manhood to the Council. 

We speak especially of these Unitarians because 
they have shown such a fine spirit throughout. They 
sensed intuitively the great difficulties that the Uni- 
versalists faced. First, they gave in on the preamble. 
Then they yielded again and took the Universalist 
suggestion of name. 

There have been strong differences of opinion be- 
tween the commissions and in the commissions. 
There have been misunderstandings. Such things are 
inevitable. But the cards are all on the table, if we 
may use that figure. There is a new understanding. 
There is mutual respect. There is a determination to 
make the project go in a big way. We are confident 
that the project will go forward in a way to meet and 
fulfill our highest hopes. 


FEBRUARY ELEVENTH 


HE Board of Trustees of the Universalist Gen- 
aly eral Convention is asking our churches and 
our people to give money for the work of the 
Convention, today, tomorrow, next week, but es- 
pecially on February 11. They call it Loyalty Sun- 
day. Last year it was a big loyalty Sunday with 
churches standing by splendidly. 

The trustees of the General Convention need 
money, but they do not want to make the day just a 
money-raising Sunday. They would like to make it a 
day when we shall be more conscious of our solidarity 
as a fellowship of Christians, when the people of 
Massachusetts will realize that they have kinfolk in 
Texas and North Carolina, and when the people of all 
the other Southern states will think justly and appre- 
ciatively of their brethren in the North and West. 

They would like to have the plans, ideals, meth- 
ods, tasks, of the General Convention of Universalists 
thought about and talked about on that day, and the 
executive direction of the Convention itself pictured 
not as an impersonal machine but as a group of human 
beings who suffer from slights and respond to kindness 
and understanding, “even as you and I.” 

They would like to have it scattered far and wide 
that there is no General Convention apart from our 
people as a whole, that all who call themselves Uni- 
versalists belong, and that those who do the business 
for the rest of us are our servants in Christ, not our 
overlords. 

If the General Convention were once conceived of 
as “‘our affair,’”’ there would be no question about its 
support. 

A series of articles which will appear in the 
Leader between now and February 11 will help us 
picture the Convention as it is. We make a little 
start today with a brief word on ‘‘Church Extension”’ 
by the General Superintendent, and with an article, 
“Saving Ourselves,” by the Rev. Charles Clare Blau- 
velt. 

In arranging our church programs shall we not 
all plan now for February 11? Whatever name they 
tack on to it, it will be in fact General Convention 
Sunday, or General Universalist Sunday, or our World 
Wide Family Sunday, or All Our Folks Sunday. Let 


us make the day and the observance of the day as big 
as our faith. 
* ok 
THE TEN DOLLAR GIVERS 


N another column we publish the names and ad- 
dresses of the first one hundred members of the 
Universalist Loyalty Fellowship. We confess 

that we shrink a little from the name. We had rather 
let the fact that they are givers of money appear stark 
and naked. They are ten dollar yearly givers, and 
they are God-sent at this crisis. They are loyal, to 
be sure, but they do not care a fig to have their loyalty 
stressed, for they know that ten thousand who can’t 
give ten dollars, or even ten cents, may be as loyal. 
And we don’t care to see the organizational end of 
this fellowship emphasized. They are ten dollar 
yearly givers. It is all they want to be, and it is all 
some of them intend to be, and when you get straight 
down to hard, cold facts, it is all the sponsors want 
them to be. But that isn’t a small thing. If we get 
one thousand of them they will make a terrific dent in 
the deficit. If we get the three thousand that some 
talk about so confidently they will lift the General 
Convention out of the mire. If we get the ten thou- 
sand that some predict—well, what’s the use of sup- 
posing? When we pass the one thousand mark we 
will take that matter up. 

But it is a great idea of Louis Ames. 
us keep it simple and frank. 

It is a plan to get some money that doesn’t come 
in two cent and five cent ways. God bless the two 
cent givers, but let us remember that He won’t do it 
if they can give ten or a hundred just as well. 

The list published in this issue is an interesting 
study—geographically, and in many other ways. 

The downright sacrifice wrapped up with many of 
the names is moving and thrilling. 

* * 
THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


T is cheering to find that United States policy as 
stated by the President is one of increasing 
cooperation with the League of Nations. Mr. 
Roosevelt’s address is timely, for the League is under 
fire. Japan and Germany have withdrawn. The 
United States and Russia never have gone in. But if 
the countries outside the League will cooperate with 
the League, we may get the results that we are after 
in some measure at least. 

Referring to the League of Nations, Raymond B. 
Fosdick recently said: 


Only let 


Our generation has witnessed the attempt to build a 
new instrument of social control, a new type of collec- 
tive machinery, based on the belief that in a world eco- 
nomically and politically inter-dependent old ideas of 
isolation must give way to a realistic method of interna- 
tional consultation and team work. 

This collective machinery is now under attack. 
Discouragement is beginning to benumb its friends. We 
need to be reminded that it takes faith and patience 
to develop any experiment in social engineering. No 
new institution is ever born to its maximum strength, 
or has gone forward without occasional breakdown 
and relapse. 

One hundred and forty-four years ago we launched 
a similar experiment here in America—an experiment 
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based on larger loyalties than had previously been at- 
tempted. It was a daring experiment, utterly new and 
untried. For many years after 1789 it was an open 
question whether it would succeed or not and there 
were plenty of discouraging days. We had to pass 
through four years of civil war before the fiery issue was 
finally determined. 

The cause of the League of Nations today is as 
valid asever. Inspite of this present wave of nationalism 
the idea of a world community has behind it the promise 
of the future. That is where hope lies; it is toward that 
ultimate goal that mankind is headed. 


One practical way to help is to join the League of 
Nations Association, whose address is 6 East 39th St., 
New York City, or 203 South Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Memberships are as low as a dollar. 


* Ox 


LIFE SITUATIONS THAT RUIN OUR OUTPUT 


ERELY to teach goodness and to succeed in 
Mi getting people to accept it intellectually was 
once believed to be success in church work. 
Then slowly we came to understand that intellectual 
acceptance did not mean much of anything morally. 
For some time now educators have been busy devising 
what they call life situations for pupils to face and act 
upon in school, in the hope that by making education 
“life centered,” as they call it, they can bring the 
moral element into it. Instead of having recitations 
upon the duty of being public spirited we now or- 
ganize little junior republics, where pupils act as 
mayors and councillors, and deal with the problems of 
clean streets, beautiful parks, preventable disease, 
unsanitary tenements, unemployment, poverty, etc. 
And here we have had some astonishing results. 
Children are by nature idealists. They react quickly 
to noble influences. They carry out reform adminis- 
trations with both intellectual insight and moral 
fervor. 

But now the teachers and preachers are coming 
to realize that there is tremendous waste in the process. 
The graduates do not stay put. In a recent issue of 
The Friend of Philadelphia, Louise D. Hart points out 
that children reacted beautifully to appreciation of 
other races in schools where freedom from prejudice 
is the thing, “only to fall down promptly outside, 
where their social standing was at stake.’”’ She de- 
scribes also the way life situations in school eliminated 
cheating and taught honesty in all relations, only to 
have these ideals thrown overboard in real life situa- 
tions, “where coveted positions are rare enough to 
breed jealousy, flattery, bribery, and where success 
depends on sales by any methods.” 

She takes the position that in order to have any 
success in the educational process, we must go one 
step further and change the real life situations where 
getting a living and getting a mate involve such devas- 
tating struggle. She would not claim, of course, as 
so many claim, that changing the conditions of the 
life struggle outside the church would insure noble 
manhood and womanhood. She is simply insisting 
that after building up sane and successful educational 
agencies, we must not sit idly by and see our output 
ruined. We must tackle the agencies that work the 
ruin. ‘‘We must make straight the way for the sur- 
vival of the good life begun in school.” 


AN OLD PICTURE 


ILLY MAY of Provincetown found an old picture 
of ministers in attendance at the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention in Provincetown in 

1878, and sent it to Alvar Polk, who has been with 
the Publishing House for fifty-odd years, to identify 
the men. 

We have seen the picture and the key which Mr. 
Polk prepared. He named all the ministers present 
at that Convention except one, who was back in the 
shadow of the house in front of which they were 
standing. 

There are some great names in our history repre- 
sented in that picture. In the front row, the most 
prominent are Dr. A. A. Miner and Dr. T. J. Sawyer, 
holding their tall hats in their hands. Nearly every 
minister in those days wore a high hat, and they show 
up in this picture. George H. Emerson, editor of the 
Christian Leader; EX. H. Capen, president of Tufts 
College; Robert T. Polk, father of Alvar Polk; Richard 
Eddy, historian; I. M. Atwood, later General Su- 
perintendent and Dean of Canton Theological School; 
Professor Harmon, John Coleman Adams and _ his 
father, J. G. Adams, F. A. Dillingham, R. Perry 
Bush, Prof. Henry P. Forbes, are among those present. 

Two of the youngest ministers, just out of col- 
lege, modestly standing in the background, were 
Charles H. Eaton and Joseph K. Mason, devoted 
friends all their days. Soon after we came on the 
scene we heard Mason preach the funeral sermon for 
Eaton. 

Of the forty-two in the picture only one is living, 
F. W. Sprague of Jamaica Plain. 

The scene shifts so slowly that we sometimes fail 
to realize that it shifts continually. Down over the 
sky line go the great figures of the past. Up over the 
opposite sky line come the fresh young fellows from the 
seminary. It behooves us to put forth our best licks 


while we are here. 
* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


The Rev. Herbert A. Jump has resigned as pas- 
tor of Union Congregational Church on account of 
ill health, after six and one half years of successful 
work in down town Boston, where the problems were 
the hardest and the work the most needed. A glorious 
ministry. 


The one thing that every member of the Uni- 
versalist delegation on the Council of the Free Church 
Fellowship accepted as obligatory was that they 
could not honorably vote for a name at the present 
juncture which called the new organization a church. 


An English paper (Yorkshire Observer Budget) 
asks, ‘““‘Did we not paraphrase the famous prayer of 
Parson Troutbeck of the Scilly Islands and pray, not 
that war should happen, but if it did that its spoils 
should come our way?” 


The fraters of the Wayside Inn will come to- 
gether this year January 21, 22, 23, 24; the fraters of 
the Idlewild Fellowship will assemble at Senexet, 
April 2, 3, 4, 5. 
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The Church as an Educational Institution 
Angus M. MacLean 


WO things the church has in its favor as an 
educational institution. To mention more 
than these would not be economical for 

cam people whose present circumstances de- 
mand serious self-analysis more than they do reas- 
suring pats on the back. The value of these two can 
scarcely be overestimated. 

First: The church tells a story that cannot be 
spoiled. It can be kept just a story, but it cannot 
be kept out of the longing and hopes of mankind. An 
educational institution needs a great and inclusive 
purpose that has dramatic power and human appeal. 
The gospel story has this. The translation of the 
story into life has been thwarted, but it always comes 
back to make saints of martyrs and to crack up out- 
worn creeds. There is something of eternal value in 
Hosea’s redemptive quest for his unworthy spouse, in 
Amos’s challenge to injustice, in the last words from a 
dying victim of statecraft, in that which brings Jew 
and Gentile, Catholic and Protestant, together when 
they momentarily forget their creeds. 

This ethical message is so thoroughly human in 
its concern and its hope that it appeals to human 
nobility wherever this nobility has birth or a 
moment’s freedom. Other organizations bear it and 
treasure it, but not in connection with so many and 
varied situations as challenge the church. 

Second: The church still has a place in the 
weekly routine of family life, inthemores of the people. 
Think of other humanitarian organizations rooted in 
offices in city skyscrapers, but without a place in the 
common life and habits of the people! How gladly 
any of these would change places with the church for 
this advantage alone, if it could. The church has its 
roots in the soil. The sands are shifting and some of 
the roots run along the ground or dangle bleached in 
mid air, but some strike deeply into the heart of com- 
munal living. An institution with these two advan- 
tages should do much to re-educate the world. There 
are many things the church will have to learn, how- 
ever, to make the best of its truly great heritage. It 
must do more than just have an unknown influence 
on people and institutions. Everything has influence. 
An educational institution knows where it is going 
and takes care to equip itself to make good its purposes. 
The church has been interested in education in recent 
years, but, so far, it has merely sought to add another 
institution on to itself—to build an addition to the 
back of the sanctuary with different purposes and 
different methods. The church must accept educa- 
tion as a leaven and not as a departmental concern. 
To do this it must shift its emphasis in practice as it 
tends to do in its statements of faith. Any such shift 
in activities will disclose: 

First: An increased tendency to interpret vague 
purposes and values in specific terms. When the ideal 
of the Kingdom of God is of any practical value to an 
individual it has undergone very specific interpre- 
tation. As with persons, so with institutions. The 
Kingdom of God in the twentieth century must be 
concerned with human values endangered or promoted 


in wage scales, conditions affecting health, play, 
courts of justice, the relations of nations and the like. 
The increased interest in such matters in the church is 
a sign that its sick body has still a good heart and so 
hope of recovery. Any church movement that turns 
away from human suffering, no matter how mystical, 
artistic or “scientific” its activities may be, has given 
up hope of making the church an educational force 
in the modern world. Education demands near goals 
as well as the awe-inspiring mirage of generalities. 

Second: An enlarged and enriched concept of 
the church and its activities. If we are to learn to 
think in terms of the experience of people—their eat- 
ing, sleeping, mating, home building, food seeking, 
thinking and feeling—so we must act. Church people 
have an infantile habit of associating the church and 
all it does with the plot of earth and the building in 
which they frequently meet. The church’s work is 
limited to such things as go on there and little more. 
We are geographically minded to a stultifying degree. 
The church sits on a lawn. We don’t know exactly 
why it is there, but we feed it a cash diet and pay our 
respects to it. It is something that has to be kept 
alive, not a living thing we harness to bear our com- 
munal burdens, to help us sing, to help us rebuild the 
world where we find it deficient. Unjust? Yes, every 
unqualified statement is unjust, but there is more 
truth than lieinit. Answer these: How often do we 
see a church group gathered together over concern for 
children’s free-time pursuits? How many parents, as 
a group of Christian people, set out to plan for the 
education of their children in the good life at home, in 
the public school, or elsewhere? How many homes 
make plans for home education in religion? The 
reader will recall many parent groups he knows of. 
That is not the point. What relation has these to the 
church fellowship and program? Does the church 
expect them to so plan? Help them? Has it prepared 
to help them? Does it ever check on this work, or 
have the slightest idea of what is going on? How 
many churches arrange for the exchange of experience 
on the home’s contribution to the good life. How 
many bankers in the church report of their activities 
as bankers in promoting the Kingdom of God? Does 
the church ever expect them to so report? How 
many doctors in our churches come to meetings re- 
porting that even the devils have been subject unto 
them? How many school teachers come to church 
meetings to announce the latest advance or threat in 
public education, to ask us to rejoice or weep with 
them? How many lawyers seek that which is the ful- 
filling of the law as delegates of the church, and come 
to us for help? Do we expect them to so come, and 
what would we, in our sanctimonious complacency, do 
if they did? How many churches in fellowship give 
encouragement to humble Mr. Dash, the truckman, 
who has displayed an almost unbelievable honesty and 
courtesy as a public servant? There’s the funeral 
oration to come, of course, but that does not help 
education much. 

I have a perhaps mad vision of the church as a 
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congress of workers, the life of which is the life of its 
people. Long since, the Lord made such church of- 
ficers as preachers and teachers. It is time we recog- 
nized the mechanic and the salesman also. If we be- 
lieve in the universal priesthood we must also extend 
the gift of prophecy and the power of teaching to 
every man and woman who has a job, and even to 
the unemployed. All this is not a repetition of the 
old idea that we are all delegates, going out and doing 
likewise. I do not recommend that we send in- 
dividuals out like rabbits to take their chances with 
the hounds. The church must go with them. All 
could greatly improve their work if they knew that 
behind them was a powerful group of well-wishers who 
checked on their work and received them periodically 
for news good or bad. The modern Christian is 
lonely and consequently pathetically inefficient in 
promoting the good life. Group support is necessary 
to football and baseball and we give it without stint, 
but we let our youngsters out to promote the good 
with a pat on the back or in despairing helplessness. 
All this the reader will say is even more general and 
visionary than the kingdom of God. Granted, with 
this reservation. It suggests one concrete thing. 
The church is not on the corner of Main Street and 
Park Avenue, and it cannot be promoted solely on 
that plot of earth. 

Third: The emergence of new group behavior 
patterns, or, in other words, new ways of doing things 
together. The old faith about which our present 
forms of group life grew is still with us, but time 
has so dealt with it that its center of gravity has 
shifted. It is no longer interested in cajoling and 
petitioning a deity who has a grouch against man and 
his world. It is not primarily interested in salvation 
for another life through right beliefs and technically 
religious works. It holds this life sacred and the 
salvation of this world as its primary goal. Yet, in 
spite of the shift in outlook, the old group patterns 
still exist. The pulpit and the Sunday school book 
for the acquisition of right ideas, the sanctuary for 
personal consecration and the glorification of God, 
charity as the definition of good works. The ends to 
which all these were once dedicated have been re- 
placed by new ones, and consequently the meaning 
and value of church activities have decreased. Who 
feels the need of divine help, or consecrated human 
fellowship, but he who has his shoulder to the wheel 
and is facing great obstacles? Worship is meaningless 
without work that calls out the best that is in us, and 
then some. Who wants to study where study is not 
the instrument of purpose? There must be a shift in 
group life to keep pace with our revisions of faith. 

This will mean a great increase in the number and 
kinds of enterprising groups in the church. We have 
some such groups now. Ladies meet to sew and to 
cook to the end that the minister may have his salary, 
that a child in Kentucky or Japan may have an edu- 
cation, or that the church floor may be carpeted. 
They get infinitely more out of their church life than 
do the men and women who do not engage in such 
work, even though the educational power of their 
activities is not great. Sometimes they study in 
connection with their projects, and are accordingly 
much more informed than the others. Men occa- 


sionally get together to finance the church by personal 
campaign, turkey supper, or entertainment. In so 
doing they enjoy a real fellowship. However, the 
variety of works among men is exceedingly limited in 
scope and in potentiality for either consecration or en- 
lightenment. They very seldom do anything that 
necessitates either study or worship. Is it any wonder 
that worship needs to be pepped up with candles and 
spot lights? If we go on in our indolence we shall be 
sniffing incense with the pagans within ten years. 
Is it any wonder that knowledge is gathering dust on 
our shelves or cluttering erudite minds to no purpose? 

Our Sunday schools and young people’s organiza- 
tions are equally reminiscent of the old-time religion. 
Hymns, prayers and make-believe study, without work 
to make any of these meaningful or useful. In my 
own experience some of the very best bits of work I 
ever did with children could not be fitted into Sun- 
day school, Scout, or Camp-fire program. Human 
experience does not fit into ready-made patterns with- 
out terrible waste of opportunity. 

Yet, there are so many things that young and 
old could do that are demanded by the very purposes 
we profess. Once a year or so a new crop of criminals 
reminds us that there is something wrong. We know 
that homes and leisure time activities are involved. 
But we, as church people, merely hear the bad news 
and shake our heads over it. ‘Thousands of babies and 
school children are undernourished and sick. How 
many churches call congregational meetings to deal 
with such crises? The best they do is to listen to a 
sermon on the subject which does not commit them as 
a group to doing anything. The world is faced with 
war. We speak of it and daily grow pessimistic be- 
cause of habitual inactivity. I have a firm conviction 
that the churches of the world could prevent a next 
war if they joined hands the world over to do so. My 
faith in humans and in the gospel I eulogized at the 
beginning compels me to believe this. And what an 
educational triumph even the attempt would be! 

“But,” the reader may say, “these works are 
done. Church people do respond, and, as a matter of 
fact, they are carrying the world through the depres- 
sion right now.” True, but not in the way that re- 
leases the educational value implicit in these activities. 
In many communities the minister and a few profes- 
sional workers do it all. In most communities a 
small committee does, the chairman of which does 
most of the work, and nine times out of ten he is the 
minister. The work does not call in enough people to 
enable us to say that the church is serving. In fact I 
have known good church people in the midst of a 
campaign for relief to vote for the man who promised 
to lower taxes and relieve the community of responsi- 
bility for the unemployed. The reason? They are 
not in the habit of giving expression to their religion 
in such situations. Group life is not focused in the kind 
of good works the modern world demands, although 
our theology and philosophy are. Even the extreme 
humanists who, according to Hayden’s article in a 
recent issue of Unity, have made a complete break 
with the past, spend most of their time and money in 
mimicking the group life of what is to them a dead 
religion. If the church is to become a powerful edu- 
cational agency it must be more important for a mem- 
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ber to be employed in promoting the good of the com- 
munity in fellowship with others than to attend divine 
service or take communion. My own guess is that 
the person who is active in promoting the good life 
will seek the fellowship of his kind naturally and in- 

‘evitably, when opportunity allows, to weep with them 
or to pipe and dance with them. 

The shift in practice to parallel the shift in theol- 
ogy and philosophy will also mean cooperation among 
the various agencies of the church. This will be par- 
ticularly necessary if the educational values of the 
church are to be released. The church has a hand in 
many kinds of good works, but not one hand knows 
what the others are doing. This may be a mark of 
piety, but it certainly is not an ear mark of an educa- 
tional institution. What do the men of the church 
know about the work and sweat that paid for the car- 
pet in the place of worship or for the chairs in the 
Sunday school room? What do the good women who 
paid the price for these know of the demands of na- 
ture in young children who mercilessly scratch their 
valued furnishings? What does the finance com- 
mittee know of the reasons why the director of the 
church school insists upon having the building open 
all the week, and so on consuming costly coal at an 
alarming rate? What does a congregation, hearing 
the minister announce a meeting of the sewing circle, 
know of the unhappy people this sewing is to serve? 
Church agencies surely need to educate one another. 
The work of making the church a powerful educa- 
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tional institution begins where charity begins. The 
church must be a unit the value of each part of which 
is shared by the whole. 

What is true of adult activities is equally true of 
young people’s work. Miss Hewett in her book, 
“The Church School Comes to Life,”’ tells of a survey 
of the activities of a church in which some children 
were found to be active in many organizations, and 
many without any organizational life whatsoever. 
The situation is characteristic of many churches. 
The waste in leadership, time, money and opportunity 
by the failure to cooperate is incalculable. How 
much greater would this waste appear if we were to 
let the community into the picture! . 

In recommending closer cooperation one concrete 
suggestion can be made to help churches take the 
initial step. They can plan. They can dedicate a 
week once a year to planning their work. The lib- 
eral churches have been indignant at industrialists 
and politicians who allowed the depression to come 
upon us because they did not plan for the future. 
Yet how many of these churches get together to plan 
their own work? It is not often that even the pulpit 
work is planned for more than a week in advance. 
We gather our people together for worship services, 
for funerals, and for annual meetings to applaud every 
announcement of surplus funds; surely we could get 
together to put our intelligence upon the altar as a 
working church to ensure good leadership, to eliminate 
waste, to serve all, and to get all to serve. 


Religious Education Sunday 
Roger F. Etz 


of the people.” " This question was pr O- 
pounded recently by a member of the congregation in 
the Community Church of Boston, and this answer 
given by Kirby Page, the speaker for the day. If we 
amplify this answer and say, “By changing the mind 
and the motive of the people,’ we set forth the funda- 
mental purpose and task of the whole church. 

Too often our thought of religious education has 
been narrowed so that we consider the Sunday school 
or the church school as the only organization which 
has a responsibility in this field. This common con- 
ception has prompted W. C. Brower in his book, 
“Religious Education in the Modern Church,” to 
lay down this principle: “Any program of religious 
education should be set up as an integral part of the 
entire program of the church, not as an isolated unit 
whose objectives are formulated and carried forward 
without conscious relation to the total life of the 
church.”’ 

It was a consciousness of this need in our churches 
which made me say in my report at the Worcester 
Convention: ‘‘We should be studying our programs 
and policies in the light of new conditions. My-own 
feeling is that we must work out all of our plans on 
the basis of educational ideals. Every agency and 
organization in a local church should have its part in 
the educational program of that church. Preaching, 


yes, with all the fervor of the prophet whose lips have 
been touched by the living coal from off the altar of 
God; church schools, yes, but with provision made for 
all ages and all groups, on Sundays, if possible, on 
week-days and nights, if wise; young people’s groups, 
yes, to find the way of life which will fit the members to 
live in a new world; groups of men and women, yes, to 
discuss and apply the principles of the Church to 
homes, to business, to industry, to politics, to national 
and international life. Forums may supplant preach- 
ing services. Study classes may supplant exhortation. 
But somehow religion must be made more vital and 
more dynamic in the lives of our people. Transformed 
souls will transform communities and business and 
polities and world life.” 

The dictionary defines education as ‘‘the system- 
atic development and cultivation of the natural powers 
by inculcation, example, instruction and _ training.” 
The whole task of the whole church is religious edu- 
cation, that is, the systematic development and cul- 
tivation of the spiritual powers by inculeation, example, 
instruction and training. It is education of the mind, 
the vision and the motive of people, plus an oppor- 
tunity—or through an opportunity—of service. It is 
instruction and training through doing, as well as 
through hearing and studying. 

It is my conviction that every activity of every 
organization should be compelled to pass the test as 
to whether or not it is sound from the point of view 
of religious education. Does it contribute toward the 
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systematic development and cultivation of the natural 
powers of the persons concerned toward the ideals 
for which the church stands? If it does not do this, 
I have no hesitancy in saying that it has no place in a 
unified church program. 

What is the ideal of the church toward the ac- 
complishment of which its program should be di- 
rected? To put it in simple but understandable 
terms, it is to carry out the expressed purpose of the 
Master: “I am come that they may have life, and may 
have it abundantly.” This is a comprehensive ideal. 
It includes the physical, mental, moral and spiritual 
elements in each individual. It implies the develop- 
ment of the well-rounded, complete personality. It 
suggests the social and community responsibility and 
activity of the religiously-educated individual. It 
leaves no room for narrowness of conception or prac- 
tice of religion. 

The church, through its various activities, must 
give training in the intellectual and scientific approach 


to all problems of fact; in stewardship of wealth and 
talents, in the development of those hidden and mystic 
forces of life which creatively determine the use to be 
made of endowments and possessions; in the vision 
and motive which extend the horizons of life and 
make it great in the truest and best service. 

Religious Education Sunday gives us an oppor- 
tunity to study and evaluate all of our plans, programs, 
methods and machinery to see in what way and how 
far they are contributing toward this ideal end, to 
revise where necessary, to speed up where desirable. 
Above all, it gives us the opportunity to ask ourselves 
whether the total result upon those with whom and for 
whom we work is to develop the point of view and the 
spirit which makes them say: “I am among you as one 
who serves.” 

Christian idealism, Christian citizenship, Chris- 
tian service—these three are our great objectives. 
Education is our method. The church and its allied 
organizations are our agencies. 


From Representatives of Allied Organizations 


Our Women’s Organizations and Religious Education 


Lottie F. Sampson 


T is not so long ago that religious education 
meant to most people the line of work carried 
on in the Sunday schools of the land, but most 
of us have come to feel that the whole church 

program, including the work of all its departments, 

should result in the continuing religious education of 
all its adherents. 

Certainly the state of affairs in the country gen- 
erally would indicate that religious education has 
not kept pace with physical and intellectual educa- 
tion. 

The Women’s Missionary Association of the 
Universalist Church had a unique beginning. When 
first organized it was as an aid to the General Con- 
vention to assist in raising the John Murray Fund of 
two hundred thousand dollars to commemorate the 
one hundredth anniversary of Murray’s first sermon 
in America at Good Luck, N. J., now Murray Grove, 
Sept. 30, 1770. 

Thirteen thousand women contributed to the 
thirty-five thousand dollars raised for this pur- 

ose. 

P At the close of the year devoted to this effort the 

women met to disband, but so great had been their 

enjoyment of the fellowship thus developed that, 
instead, they formed a permanent organization called 

“The Women’s Centenary Association,’ whose ob- 

jects as stated were: ‘“To assist weak parishes, foster 

Sunday schools, help educate worthy young women 

students for the ministry, relieve the needs of dis- 

abled preachers, ministers’ widows and orphans, dis- 
tribute denominational literature, and do both home 
and foreign missionary work.” 

' Later, in 1905, the name was changed to the 

Women’s National Missionary Association, whose 

constitution states: ‘“The object of this Association 


shall be to organize and educate our women for mis-, . 


sionary work, both home and foreign, to the end that 
the Universalist Church may do its share in furthering — 
the kingdom of God upon earth.” 

Our organization has never been able to attract 
the membership that it should, largely, I believe, be- 
cause to so many people “missions” means raising 
money to send to foreign lands, and that, moreover, a 
large part of what is raised is used to maintain home 
offices, ete., and they think such money might better 
be used at home. 

To be sure we do have to raise money to carry 
on our three-fold program, namely—the support of 
the Blackmer Home for Girls in Japan, the payment 
of ministers’ salaries and building churches in order 
that Universalism, which has made such a good start 
in North Carolina, may be maintained, and the sup- 
port of the Clara Barton birthplace at North Oxford, 
Mass., and, that it might be a worthy memorial to one 
who gave her life so freely in the service of others, the 
carrying on there of humanitarian work, which of late 
years has taken the form of a summer camp for dia- 
betic girls. ‘The Young People’s Christian Unions of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island have cooperated in 
this work, which, under the supervision of Dr. Elliott 
P. Joslin, has become distinctly worth while and a 
project that made instant appeal to our women. 

To many of us, however, no less important than 
the support of these projects is the study which we are 
conducting each year, together with the women’s 
organizations of all the Protestant Churches, of such 
countries as India, China, South America, Japan, 
where we come to know more of the life and customs 
of these different people and discover that they are 
indeed brothers “under the skin’? and that we can 
learn many things from them. 

It is eternally true that we are interested in what 
we know something about, and as we learn to know 
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these people of other races and countries we come to 
have a friendly feeling which must be the basis for the 
brotherhood and world peace for which we pray. 

Such mission study is, I believe, a definite step in 
the edueation for world peace and good will. 
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In many ways the Mission Circle, the local 
branch of the W. N. M. A., offers our women oppor- 
tunities for the development of their own religious 
natures and the practical expression of that develop- 
ment in the service of others. 


The Young People’s Christian Union and Religious Education 
Dorothy Tilden Spoerl 


ae) HE educational objective of the Young People’s 
Y Boy) Christian Union must of necessity vary with 
4 Ys] each individual church of the denomination. 
Mel} Founded when the religious education of 
churches consisted in the main of a “Bible school’ 
with ungraded classes, the original purpose of the 
organization was to supply a church group in which 
young people might come to learn through their 
initiative how to conduct meetings, to plan programs, 
to express their thoughts, and to work out a religious 
service adapted to themselves. With the inclusion of 
these things in the church school program, one of the 
vital reasons for the establishment of the Young 
People’s Christian Union has vanished. 

Because of this fact the question of cooperation 
with the other educational institutions of the local 
church is of fundamental importance to the Young 
People’s Christian Union. The educational objective, 
at the present time, of each union must be to supply 
those things which are lacking in the local church’s 
program for its young people. If the local church 
school does not deal with problems of world peace, for 


example, the Young People’s Christian Union must. 
If the local church does not give opportunity for the 
expression of interest in social. service, that becomes 
the task of the union. If the local church supplies 
no adequate social life (and if it is necessary for that 
particular group), this becomes the program of the 
union. In other words, the Young People’s Christian 
Union must come to be the force which supplements 
the educational program of the local church, giving 
the members of the union such things, and only such 
things, as they are not receiving in other groups. Thus 
cooperation becomes the keystone of success, for 
without it no adequate educational program can be 
developed by the local union except in those places 
where the Young People’s Union has become the 
senior department of the church school. 

Therefore: Religious Education in the Young 
People’s Christian Union means the broadening and 
deepening of the experience of its members; and co- 
operation must mean the careful study of the program 
of the church in order to discover the needs and the 
opportunities which exist. 


The Inclusiveness of Religious Education 
Edgar R. Walker 


E inclusiveness of religious education was a 
phrase used by one of the members at a meet- 
ing of the Executive Board of the General 

23 Sunday School Association. That is an 
adequate statement in a few words of the present em- 
phasis in religious education. 

Through twenty years the General Sunday School 
Association has been widening the scope of its ac- 
tivities and keeping abreast of developments in the 
field of religious education. Today it welcomes the 
opportunity to cooperate with the General Conven- 
tion and the other allied organizations in a concerted 
effort to make religious education inclusive in the 
program of every church, a major responsibility of the 
church in which the whole church is vitally interested 
and with which the entire membership is deeply 
eoneerned. The facilities of our organization and the 
eounsel of our officers and executive staff are at the 
disposal of all churches in helping them plan a scheme 
of religious education for the whole church. 

Our major interest rests with the church school, 
with the religious education of children and youth, 
as an integral part, however, of the church’s program 
of education. Our aim is to help the church school 
build a well-balan «d program of religious education, 
one that will touch upon all the phases of the child’s 
development. For his intellectual advancement, we 
foster a carefully devised curriculum—the right course 


of study in the right place. For the nurture of his 
emotional and spiritual life we send to the schools 
suggestions for meaningful worship services. For the 
training of his social life, his sense of being a part of a 
greater society and having responsibilities in it, we 
promote our philanthropic offerings and our world 
friendship projects, always emphasizing the educa- 
tional side. The success of such a program depends 
on the leadership in the church school, a better trained 
teaching force means a more effective school. For 
this reason we place a great deal of emphasis on leader- 
ship training. 

Our summer institutes, our loan library with 
helps for individual self-improvement through read- 
ing, the workers’ conferences conducted by our 
leaders, all contribute to the accomplishment of this 
aim—the continuing improvement of our leadership. 


A New York minister once said that in a congregation com- 
posed as his was of rich and poor, there must be many who would 
like to offset their inability to give substantial financial aid by 
giving personal service. This was an impertinent suggestion. 
The poor of that congregation probably gave as generously as 
the rich. To suggest that they augment their gifts by some 
parish work was equivalent to saying that the rich had purchased 
immunity from such work. Rich and poor are alike to God, and 
the rich man cannot buy immunity from church activities by 
sending a check.—Watchman-Examiner. 
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Nature and Human Nature 


XVII. 


Christmas at Washin gton 


Johannes 


“We OT at the old home town and with the kin, 
: but with a multitude of old friends, we 
passed the holiday week. 

We were in Washington, where I had 
been a minister for eighteen years and where I had 
filled in gaps for sixteen years more. In that length 
of time, many ties were made. These old friends in 
Washington came originally from the North and from 
the South, the East and the West. Once in a while 
we found in our inner circle a native son or daughter. 
But they were a homogeneous lot. 

It was a warm morning when I arrived, the day 
before Christmas. The temperature that day went 
as high as 69 degrees. There was a beautiful service 
in the Universalist National Memorial Church, with 
the choir at its best and the people all proud of the 
reputation that the choir had made over the radio the 
day before. Dr. Perkins, as always, was strong and 
clear, and the surroundings noble and impres- 
sive. 

Christmas Day was snappy. ‘The sun shone but 
there was a blustery wind. Coming events cast their 
shadow before. By Tuesday there was rain, hail, 
snow, sleet, all at once. By Wednesday there was 
the cold wave that gripped the entire country, and 
before the week was out the mercury went down to 
9 above. 

Friends from New York City, with whom we 
have camped and traveled and visited back and forth 
for years, were at a hotel near us, and they helped 
make this Washington week memorable. In the 
party were the Doctor, his wife and a niece. The 
niece had her car along, and it became our car for the 
week. The Doctor had to hurry back to his patients 
after two days, but the others stayed the week out. 
They took us out for pre-Christmas turkey. We 
took them out for Christmas turkey, and then we see- 
sawed as host and guest for the rest of the week. 
All would have been well if we had stuck to turkey, 
but on the day when the young people of the parish 
were putting on Charles Dickens’ “Christmas Carol’ 
I got reckless and ordered “‘beef-steak pie,” English 
style, to give color and background to the performance 
that night. My own performance, starting late that 
afternoon, was the only performance that I saw. I 
missed the “Christmas Carol,” which everybody de- 
clared to be an extraordinary performance. 

The “Christmas Carol” always seems to take me 
closer to the heart of our modern Christmas than any 
other piece of literature except the matchless gospel 
stories. We discovered that Franklin D. Roosevelt 
reads the “Christmas Carol” aloud to his family on 
Christmas Eve—a beautiful custom. We heard Mr. 
Roosevelt over the radio in Sherman Square near the 
White House, when he lighted the Community Christ- 
mas tree, and again later that same week when he 
made an address at the dinner of the Woodrow Wilson 
Foundation—an address that echoed around the 
world. It seemed strange that people should differ 


as to what the President meant. He made*a"strong 
defence of the work of the League of Nations, and said 
we did not plan to join, but were working closely with 
the League. He took the ground that the United 
States would no longer be the policeman for the West- 
ern Hemisphere, but that if armed intervention be- 
came necessary, a number of nations should cooperate 
in it. 

It was one of his strongest and most eloquent 
addresses. His references to President Wilson were 
both humorous and touching. Mrs. Wilson sat there 
to hear it all, to see the young Assistant Secretary of 
her husband’s day standing in his position of dignity 
and power. 

On Christmas Eve ‘‘the stockings were hung in 
the chimney with care.”’ It wasn’t the same kind of 
chimney that the flames leap up at Cobleskill and at 
the farm, but Santa Claus seemed to find his way down 
it just as well. The greatest difference between the 
story of the poem and my story is that after I had 
settled myself for a long winter nap on that Christ- 
mas Eve, no Donder or Blitzen or any other reindeer 
could arouse me by pawing on the roof. Two nights 
on the sleeper had seen to that. A whole herd of 
reindeer could come and go without disturbing 
me. 
Every year there is much joking over Christ- 
mas presents which are misfits, but our presents 
always seem to be picked out by people who 
know us. My neckties never swear at me, and my 
handkerchiefs take their place in my box with their 
comrades without fuss. I no longer get new red 
mittens on Christmas, but I get warm gloves, and 
always the right size. And as for the things in the toe 
of the stocking, little boots filled with candies, tape 
measures useful to literary farmers, baby turtles who 
carry sponges on their backs, I had my full share. 

Two other ministers plenipotentiary from Santa 
Claus showed up—one carrying a beautiful electric 
clock for the farm, which started running at once, and 
the other a magnificent two-volume “autographed 
and numbered”’ edition de luxe of the Life of Newton 
D. Baker, by Frederick Palmer, which I started 
reading at once. Baker was one of a little group in 
Washington to which I belonged who often lunched 
together, and I knew him quite well. I never worried 
over his not making good. I knew that there had 
been attacks on him as Secretary of War in the Cabinet 
of Woodrow Wilson, but I had not realized the strength 
of the attacks or the weight of the burden that Baker 
bore. In Europe, we got only echoes. This book 
tells the story. And all that crucial history that was 
made at the very center of things, and which I missed 
almost entirely by being away, is here graphically set 
down. It is a happy thought that a man attacked 
and vilified as Baker was could have been so vindi- 
cated in a few short years that he could be regarded 
by multitudes as the greatest Democratic statesman t 
put forward for President. 
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Santa Claus, working through New York City, 
sent down a wood earrier for the farm—one of the 
strong blanket-like affairs with handle that weigh 
practically nothing but enclose several sticks of 
wood and let one carry it in without getting dirt all 
over clothing and floor. 

Some fellow nature lovers presented me with a 
new soft black sweater, guaranteed not to scratch 
neck and wrists, ‘‘to be used on nature walks.” 

And the motto calendars that we prize so highly 
eame for Washington, Boston, Cobleskill and the 
farm. 

Though it was a cold rough week in Washington, 
there was much nature study. Most of it was by the 
fireside. There were short, bracing walks ‘‘over the 
two bridges,’’ where we could look down in the deep 
gorge of Rock Creek, but our intensive studies were 
in the arm-chair. The large white oaks just outside 
the bedroom window were so magnificent in their 
undress, we could see better than in summer time 
the size of trunks and limbs, the crooks, the twists, 
the turns, that the branches had made, the glorious 
outline of the trees as a whole—their power and grace. 
Lovers of trees always are telling us that winter is the 
best time to study trees, that then one becomes famil- 
iar with the characteristic shape of the different 
species. 

To the bedroom window, where the Madame puts 
out cut-up nuts, sunflower seeds and raisins, there 
came a constant succession of hungry birds—dainty 
little Carolina chickadees, so much smaller than our 
northern chickadees, white-breasted nuthatches com- 
ing and going continually, taking food and poking it 
into crevices of the trees for future emergencies, the 
mockingbird, so soft, so well bred, so dainty in his eat- 
ing, the cardinals, both males and ladies, two pairs 
apparently, quick of movement as a rule, never stay- 
ing long, blue jays, quicker and wilder of mien than 
any other birds, gulping a lot of food wholesale, 

All of the birds seemed to prefer nuts to sunflower 
seeds, but greedily ate the latter when the nuts were 
gone. I intended to boil a few raisins for a moment 
or two, but got busy writing until the Madame asked 
what was burning. Alas, the raisins had been plumped 
out and softened only to be “deplumped,’’ hardened 
and incinerated. Perhaps Pollyanna would rejoice 
in a cooking dish to be cleaned and would talk about 
the good exercise, but I must confess that I have 
burned things so often that I am sick and tired of 
trying to get the marks off. It is with a sinking feel- 
ing that I get the tell-tale smell. 

Our new singing copper teakettle is bound to help 
some. It isa kettle with a little bird set on the spout, 
and when the water boils the kettle emits a shrill 
whistle of the siren type. If one puts his singing tea- 
kettle on at the same time that he puts his prunes to 
cook, he can go at his writing with a clear conscience, 
knowing that a shrill whistle will call him before the 
prunes burn up. The relative who sent us the sing- 
ing teakettle for Christmas really builded better than 
she knew. j 

The little idiosynerasies of the birds amuse us. 
The gallant cardinal in his gay suit flies viciously at 
his more modestly dressed wife when she goes to the 
window sill before her lord, and drives her off. The 


mockingbird, who has ignored the raisins until they 
were softened and plumped out, now takes a raisin 
after every meal of cut up peanuts. The jays always 
act as if they were stealing. The chickadee acts as if 
he were in his Father’s house. 

Our neighbor has a garage the flat roof of which is 
about level with the second story of our apartment 
house. As we are up two stories higher, we command 
a fine view of this roof, which is bounded on two sides 
by oaks and maples. In the bitter weather we took 
pity even on the starlings and threw bread over on this 
roof for them. ‘They paid us well by the amateur 
boxing contests that they put on at every meal. This 
bread also attracted the pigeons, the bane of our 
existence in Washington, and kept them off the win- 
dow sill. Occasionally I would throw English wal- 
nuts over on to this roof and watch the gray squirrels 
find them and eat them. ‘The little sparrows, which 
ate bread humbly on the back porch, also frequented 
the roof and gathered up the fragments that the other 
birds flung about. 

From our windows we saw more Christmas trees 
lighted up at night, over on Georgetown Heights, than 
we had ever seen there before. In Wesley Heights, a 
charming suburb where some of our naturalist friends 
live, the Christmas illuminations were the most ar- 
tistic we have had in Washington. We were struck 
with what can be done by all the colors of therainbow 
on a tree, but also by the effect of different shades of 
a single color. One Christmas tree in blues will 
linger long in our memory. 

One of our New York friends had been ill in 
Minorea last summer and could not do too much, so 
we had a series of short drives, and it was a revelation 
to discover how much we could see in a single hour 
after luncheon. There are drives of great dignity 
and beauty in every direction from the center of 
Washington, and the beauty of winter does not suffer 
much in comparison with the beauty of cherry blossom 
time. 

It was a week of little things, simple little lunches, 
little views, little visits, little drives, little bits of 
reading, little naps. 

Perhaps that was the best kind of holiday week. 
Life is too strenuous most of the time. Perhaps it 
was just as well to have much rest before plunging 
into the new year. The fact that I was in the most 
strenuous city of the country politically merely em- 
phasized the peace of our two-room apartment. 
And the preaching for a greatly loved Congregational 
minister who had undergone an operation did not 
break into the rest, for it was one of those tasks which 
it is an exhilaration to attempt. 

* * * 


YEARS YOU SHARED WITH HIM 
Charles G. Girelius 
Would you discover what your comrade’s life 
Has meant to you in years you shared with him? 
Recall some book he read, or picture prized, 
A smile, some kindly word or friendly whim. 


If you would honor most the one you loved, 
Then seek no more his new-made grave, but find 
Some cause he cherished, a place where he has served 
Or garden spot with memories enshrined. 


? 
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A Questionnaire and Some Comments 
Howard D. Spoerl 


At our request, the Rev. H. D. Spoerl has made 
a careful analysis of a questionnaire sent out some time 
ago by a committee of Massachusetts ministers which 
was appointed by the Universalist Ministers’ Meeting 
held in connection with the last State Convention. The 
results are given in this article. 
The Editor. 


AT kind of church do people really want? 
An attempt has been initiated to answer 
this question for Universalists without re- 
sorting to the usual assertion and guess- 
work. The Massachusetts Universalist Convention, 
through its Ministerial Association, recently took the 
first step in an important investigation. This con- 
sisted of the circulation among laymen of a question- 
naire designed to determine their attitude toward the 
church service, preaching, the ministry, and the Free 
Church of America. To Dean Clarence R. Skinner 
goes the credit for the original suggestion of making 
the survey. 

During the late summer and early autumn of 
1932 the questionnaire, prepared by a committee of 
Massachusetts ministers cooperating with the theo- 
logical faculty, was released. The work of sending 
it out and tabulating the results was done by the Rev. 
Ernest H. Carritt, who received valuable assistance 
from the Rev. Seth R. Brooks. 

; Desiring to obtain preliminary results that would 
be as representative as possible of Universalist lay 
opinion in Massachusetts, the committee selected 
eleven churches in the eastern part of the state, rang- 
ing in size and situation from village churches through 
suburban groups to the large city church. Needless 
to say not all questions of possible significance or in- 
terest were included in the list sent to these churches. 
Another limitation appeared in the form of some in- 
conclusive results due to faulty wording. The ques- 
tionnaires were not simply spread broadcast, but di- 
rected into the hands of those most likely to respond, 
some selection of this kind being made by the minis- 
ters of the local churches. 

It was found that the number of returns made 
varied from three to nine per cent of the number of 
members of the eleven churches. Although the ques- 
tionnaires were not sent to church members only, the 
membership figures give a fairly reliable estimate of 
the proportion in each congregation who returned re- 
plies. It was then decided to reject the returns from 
churches for which the number of replies was less than 
six per cent of the membership figure, in order to be 
on the safe side in making an analysis of the opinions. 
The result of this procedure was the elimination of five 
of the eleven churches from consideration, on the sup- 
position that returns below six per cent would be in- 
sufficient to indicate the attitude of the group. Of 
the six churches remaining, four are located in Greater 
Boston, one in a near-by manufacturing city, and one 
in a small town. ; 

There is no need of reproducing the questionnaire 
or of enumerating all the items it contained. The 
main headings under which the different questions were 


grouped include Prayer, Music, Scripture, the Sermon, 
the Minister, Administration, and the Free Church. 
The general purpose behind the questions was to de- 
termine what standard items of the church service 
were of value and in what form, what kind of preach- 
ing was preferred, what ideas were held as to the 
minister’s function and activities, what the Free 
Church should become, ete. Replies that were not 
significant are simply disregarded in the present re- 
port, so that the old adage about statistics and lies 
may not become too easy of application. 

The following analysis shows the opinions, on 
some of the questions, of about two hundred individ- 
uals of both sexes who are interested attendants of six 
Massachusetts churches, four of which are located in 
Greater Boston. How representative these opinions 
are must be ascertained by future investigations. 
In many respects they seem to be conclusive and re- 
liable. 

I. Attitudes concerning the nature and conduct 
of the church service. As represented by the respond- 
ents to the questionnaire, Universalists definitely pre- 
fer a “‘worshipful” service to a service of the ‘forum 
type.” They want their worship to be based largely 
on the Bible, and they want it to include the tradi- 
tional items of the Protestant order of service. Over 
two-thirds of the respondents find responsive readings 
valuable, and they prefer readings from the Psalms to 
extra-biblical compilations, and even to selections 
from the New Testament. A majority approves scrip- 
ture readings not from the Bible, as distinguished from 
responsive readings, and also agrees that sermons 
need not have Bible texts. But the approval of extra- 
biblical scripture readings is not so marked as one 
would expect on considering the commonness of the 
practice of selecting such readings. And while it is 
commoner still to find sermons without Bible texts, 
one-third of the respondents nevertheless feel that a 
sermon requires a Bible text. These results are some- 
what surprising. It appears that the congregation is 
willing to dispense with the use of the Bible in worship 
services only in proportion to its own diminishing de- 
gree of participation in the service. That is, the con- 
gregation takes an active part in responsive readings, 
and for this purpose the Psalms are desired; it does 
not select or develop a sermon text, and thus cares less 
about its being Biblical, though one might conclude 
that there is some desire to follow the sermon in terms 
of a familiar text. The principle of wishing older 
forms when the congregation participates actively 
seems also to apply to the attitudes toward prayer in a 
service of worship. 

More than three-fourths of the respondents be- 
lieve “‘the repetition of the Lord’s Prayer a fundamental 
part of the church service.’ This prayer is of course 
a part of every service now generally in use, and it is 
again a congregational observance not left to the 
minister. But ona question offering a choice between 
pastoral “prayers of aspiration” and prayers addressed 
directly to God (the possibility of choosing both be- 
ing also provided) nearly one-fourth of the respond- 
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ents voted for the ‘‘prayers of aspiration’”’ in prefer- 
ence to prayers addressed to God. If the marked 
preference for psalms as responsive readings is sur- 
prising, considering the trend of the times, an ap- 
parently contradictory decision with such a high 
proportion favoring prayers not directly addressed to 
God is very startling. A possible explanation, al- 
ready suggested, is that a pastoral prayer belongs in a 
different category from the Lord’s Prayer, the former 
being non-congregational while the latter is collective. 
In any event there is some conflict between a desire 
to uphold the traditional forms of worship while coun- 
tenancing so-called ‘‘modern”’ innovations. 

II. Attitude concerning preaching and _ other 
ministerial functions. In regard to the kind of prob- 
lems with which the sermon should deal, e. g., religious, 
political, social, family, and sex problems, the re- 
spondents indicate a desire for the minister to preach 
“regularly” on religious problems. As many as de- 
sire this, however, wish him to preach “occasionally”’ 
on political, social, and family problems. The closest 
agreement occurs in the last choice of subjects; the 
minister should ‘‘never,’’ or almost never, preach on 
sex problems. Whatever the subject, a sermon that 
“stirs you up” is preferred to a sermon that ‘makes 
you feel comfortable,” although it is reported that ser- 
mons change the congregation’s thinking more than its 
conduct in cases where change of both is not declared. 
It should be pointed out in connection with preaching, 
that while ‘‘worship” was preferred to ‘‘forum,’’ there 
is no marked preference for problems generally called 
‘“Yeligious’” problems as distinguished from other in- 
terests. 

An interesting attitude in regard to pastoral 
work is to be found in the vote of 103 to 87 against the 
view that the minister ‘‘ought’’ to make calls, in the 
sense of fulfilling a comprehensive obligation. Perhaps 
the large proportion of urban churches in the survey 
is the cause of this reversal of what has been assumed 
to be a general feeling to the contrary. 

While it is agreed that the minister is capable of 
advising people in regard to their personal problems, 
only fifty-eight consult him for such purposes, while 
137 do not. The minister’s pastoral ability is felt by 
more than two-thirds of the respondents to be due toa 
natural endowment rather than to his training. Such 
an attitude is highly important in consideration of 
present-day efforts to put the ministry on a basis of 
really professional standards. Its reactionary quality 
is reflected in the belief that the minister is more 
aualified to deal with sex problems (which he may 
consider in personal conference though forbidden to 
preach about their general aspects) than is an expert 
in the field of sex. 

It is generally agreed that the minister should 
have “complete freedom” in teaching and preaching, 
and that he should engage in community activities, 
but there is considerable division of opinion over his 
right to participate in political activities in his capacity 
as a private citizen. 

III. Attitudes concerning the Free Church of 
America. Nearly all the respondents have read some- 
thing about the Free Church. The general attitudes 

in regard to its structure consist of three views. 
Sixty-nine favor independence of denominations with 


the continuation of cooperative enterprises, under the 
Free Church; fifty-one favor independence of local 
churches with privilege of membership in the Free 
Church; thirty-nine favor local or denominational 
mergers. The first and last arrangements are mu- 
tually exclusive; the second is compatible with the 
first. Thereturn under the second attitude shows that 
some Universalist laymen still cherish the conception 
of the congregational order, the chief principle on 
which the Free Church is founded. Jt should be no- 
ticed that the questionnaire was circulated before the 
Worcester Convention, so that the results represent 
basic attitudes fairly free from emotional or partisan 
bias. 

As to the constituency of the Free Church, the 
respondents are divided in two approximately equal 
groups between the choices of making the Free Church 
a free fellowship of individuals or a federation of de- 
nominations. The majority would admit anyone 
applying for membership. Although the question 
covered the admission of humanists, on a separate 
question referring specifically to the admission of 
humanists only one person voted in favor of it. A 
middle group favored the admission of “all Chris- 
tians,’’ and only eight would limit membership to 
“liberal Christians.” 

Summary and Conclusion. What kind of church 
do people really want? As represented by the returns 
to the Massachusetts questionnaire, Universalists 
want a church in which they may worship largely in 
accordance with tradition, while welcoming the minis- 
ter’s right to deviate in non-congregational obser- 
vances. For their church leader they want a minister 
who is able to do more than preach, though he may 
not often be called upon to perform certain other min- 
istrations; and they have greater confidence in his 
““personality”’ than in his professional skill. He is free 
to preach as he wishes, in the selection of subjects, ex- 
cept for topics against which there is thrown the 
weight of social reticence. Yet he is not unqualifiedly 
free to fulfill all the functions of an ordinary citizen. 
In regard to the structure of larger ecclesiastical 
groups, Universalists are divided between institu- 
tionalism and pure congregationalism. If it be true, 
as has been suggested, that laymen want traditional 
worship where they are most concerned, it may be, in 
consideration of their attitude toward prayer, that 
they value the Bible not for its own sake but because 
it is familiar. 

For those who are particularly interested in 
bringing the church fully up to the standards of other: 
social organizations, the most significant items re- 
vealed by the survey will be the attitude toward prayer: 
as contrasted with the decision for traditionalism, the 
attitude toward “duty calls” on parishioners, and on 
the negative side, the tendency to resist recognition of 
the ministry as a professional technique, and the view 
that the minister is to be somewhat restricted in his 
civic life. More extensive and more detailed surveys 
should be made and doubtless will be made, which will 
examine these points more closely, and which will also 
include, to name a few outstanding omissions of the 
present study, consideration of theological attitudes, 
religious education, and the factor of age differences. 
in yielding the results. 
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A Wind from the East 


E. L. Allen 


| V ER was there a world more property-ridden, 
convention-ridden, society-ridden,” says a 
modern writer, ‘‘and never a time when re- 
ligion shrank more fearfully from facing it. 
But there are signs of change; perhaps some new Near 
East wind may fan the sparks to flame.”’ Is the wind 
perhaps already blowing, not from the Near East but 
from the Far? 

One spring morning in 1905, a young farmer kept 
watch and prayed by a wayside shrine in Japan. 
Three days and three nights had he passed there, and 
all that time without food. He had been without 
food, partly because his spiritual quest was too in- 
tense to leave time for anything else, but partly too 
because he had nothing with which to buy a meal. 

He had not always been so. Only a few months 
before, he had been a colonist-farmer in Hokkaido. 
But his soul loathed the struggle for existence, the 
strife of man against man for some petty gain. Hewas 
too independent to become a tenant on another’s land, 
he had no wish to be a landowner himself and oppress 
his fellows. Surely there was something more in life 
than either of these alternatives! He left his farm 
and came to Kyoto, seeking he scarce knew what. 

It was the time of the war with Russia. Russian 
armies were falling back in the field, but Russian 
books were winning the mind of young Japan. Ona 
book-stall Tenko Nishida found a translation of Tol- 
stoy. Opening it, he read, “If thou wouldst live, die!” 
Strange words! but they went like fire through his 
brain. But what did they mean for him? 

He was not left long in doubt. A telegram an- 
nounced the impending bankruptcy of hisfarm. Joy- 
fully he accepted it as a message of deliverance. 
Poverty might come to him when she would, for 
would she not bring him the gift of a soul set free? 
He made over to his family everything he possessed 
and set out on the road of spiritual adventure. And 
now he was waiting at this shrine, to know whether 
God would have him live or die. 

The third morning came and, listening, he heard 
in the distance a faint cry. It was an infant crying 
for its mother. He sprang to his feet, like a man to 
whom great joy has come. ‘Where the child cries,” 
he said to himself, “there is a mother to hear its cry. 
So it is with men and God. The world is full of need 
and I go forth to serve it; for my own wants I will 
wait on God.” 

He strode down the road and came to a farm- 
house. A woman opened to his knock. Without a 
word, he went in, seized the broom that was standing 
in the corner and set to work. ‘What are you doing 
this for?”’ she said. ‘‘For God’s sake,” was the reply. 
She gave him a meal, and after the meal he went out 
to the outhouses and worked there. After three days, 
as he was about to leave, the woman fell at his feet. 
“Listen,” she cried, ‘‘I have gone from shrine to shrine 
seeking salvation, but could not find it. God is 
with you. Tell me what your secret is.” He an- 
swered, “I have seen the Light and I must follow it,” 
and told his story. When he had finished, “‘I too have 


seen the Light,” she said, ‘let me be your disciple.” 
So Ittoen began, “the Garden of One Light.” 

He went on, and everywhere his life was the same. 
He was penniless, hungry often, in rags at the last, 
but always serving. Where he saw some work from 
which others shrank, because it was irksome or un- 
pleasant or unrewarded, he did it and passed on. 
Some thought him mad and drove him from them. 
Others saw the Light and followed, giving up all their 
possessions or remaining in their daily callings and 
consecrating themselves to the life of selfless service. 

Today Tenko Nishida is one of the spiritual 
leaders of Japan. Heisin constant demand as lecturer 
and his advice is sought by men in high positions. 
His movement has found rich patrons and has its 
headquarters near Kyoto, in a beautiful spot which 
bears the name of “the Forest of the Fountain of 
Light.’’ But his personal rule of life is still simplicity 
and service. 

When I went to the headquarters of the move- 
ment, a young member of the brotherhood was de- 
tailed to escort me to the train. Arrived at the sta- 
tion, we found we had an hour to wait. It was a hot 
July afternoon and, sitting on the bench in the waiting- 
room, I fell asleep. I woke to find the scene around 
me in process of transformation. My guide had found 
a broom and a pail of water and set to work! No one 
thanked him for his pains, but what of that? The 
joy of service was its own reward. 

Ittoen has no creed, it seeks neither money nor 
followers, but tests both strictly before accepting 
them. It is useless to ask how many members it has, 
for no statistics are kept. In that brotherhood, no 
man asks his neighbor what his religion is; Tenko 
Nishida himself belongs to none of the historical re- 
ligions, though his outlook is akin to that of Buddhism. 
In the little shrine in his house a Light is always burn- 
ing; Christian, Buddhist, and Shintoist can worship 
God as the Light in whom there is no darkness at all. 
Though he is not a Christian, more than one man has 
been drawn to Christ through him, so near does his 
life seem to the Man of Galilee. 

We speak today of “sharing,” but who shares as 
this man does? He says: ‘If you have only a crust of 
bread, you can find someone poorer than yourself and 
share it with him. And when the crust has gone, you 
can still stand by the wayside and pray for the 
world.” 

To be sure, we have our armory of excuses to ward 
off the sword thrust of Tenko Nishida’s challenging 
faith. Do we say that such a life is impossible? He 
answers that he has lived it for twenty-eight years! 
Do we say that if all were to follow him, society would 
fall to pieces? He answers that he asks no man to 
follow him. The world is full of greed and war, and 
a voice has called him to make his protest against 
both these, the protest of a life of non-possession and 
non-resistance. But how that voice will speak to 
others, he cannot say. It is as if he said, “Be true 
neither to me nor to my teaching, but to the Light 
within thy soul!’ 
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Contemporary Thought Around the World 


XVI. 
M. C. 


s=¥9| 1’ nations and epochs could speak and voice their 
“| better aspirations, contemporary America, I 
44 BH believe, would declare itself in the philosophy 
use} of John Dewey. His ancestors came to New 
England with the earliest immigrants. He was born 
on the eve of the Civil War and grew to manhood in 
the critical era which followed. He won his way to a 
new philosophic method during the period of spiritual 
florescence symbolized by the World’s Fair of 1898. 
He has been actively engaged, throughout a third of a 
century of profound national transition, in developing 
a philosophy of living out of the very stresses and 
strains of everyday endeavor. For nearly fifty years 
he has responded with original and courageous thought 
to the stirring life of his country. It has become 
more evident year by year that Dr. Dewey is the au- 
thentic exponent of a unique American culture, one 
that is rooted in daily affairs yet aspires to a life of 
beauty, dignity, and satisfaction for men and women 
generally; a conception of culture which has taken 

form out of the struggle of humaner impulses and more 
- intelligent purposes with the ruthless commercial 
ambition and the materialism inseparable from the 
rapid conquest of a vast continent. 

Now what does the philosophy of John Dewey 
come to? William James was fond of saying: “Any 
author is easy if you can catch the center of his 
vision.”” The remark takes it for granted that there 
is always some one central bias from which all other 
interests radiate. But this is a doubtful assumption 
in the case of Dr. Dewey, whose philosophy delib- 
erately maintains intimate contact with the varied 
currents of life and with “the concrete diversity of ex- 
perienced things.’”’ Many philosophers find their 
highest joy in what they conceive to be a peaceful 
realm of pure thought and eternal values. They think 
and write in dispraise of the world of work and talk, 
pain and laughter, physical and esthetic enjoyment. 
That world they decry as a tissue of deceptive ap- 
pearances from which the wise man is proud to detach 
himself as best he can. 

This is not Dr. Dewey’s way. In his view it is 
just the world of “‘solid and many colored play of ac- 
tivities and sufferings which is the philosopher’s real 
datum.” He takes as the source material of philos- 
ophy, ‘‘the whole wide universe of facts and dream, 
of event, act, desire, fancy and meanings, valid or in- 
valid,’ the whole tangle of men’s interests and activi- 
ties, the great theater of their striving, the ideas and 
ideals devised to further plans, keep up hopes, or make 
sense of things. This exhaustless material he calls 
“experience,” and in his vocabulary it denotes “what 
is experienced, the world of events and persons,” and 
“that world caught up into experiencing, the career 
and destiny of mankind.’”’ Nothing is more obvious 
in the writings of Dr. Dewey than a desire “to give 
impartial attention to all these diversifications.” 
Every new study is additional evidence of his eagerness 
to learn from the simplest facts and crudest feelings, 


John Dewey 


Otto 


as from the most intricate, refined, and intellectual. 
It is this chosen wealth of subject matter and the 
plenitude of ideas derived therefrom, which make it 
unrewarding exercise to select some one conception 
as basic. 

If, in spite of the indisputable richness of Dr. 
Dewey’s philosophy, I nevertheless single out a con- 
ception that seems to me most significant, this is not 
to be understood as a claim that it constitutes the 
center of vision which makes all the rest easy. I wish 
only to stress a profound idea which he has contrib- 
uted to the history of philosophical thought and which 
is of the greatest social importance. We have long 
been taught that biological capacity and environ- 
mental opportunity between them determine what a 
man may become and may achieve. The question 
still debated is whether more is due to this or to that. - 
In this commonly accepted theory man and environ- 
ment are separated from each other and all interaction 
is from the outside. Anything a man is or does (to 
speak only of the human aspect of the situation) is 
always an unfolding of a given inner nature, which a 
favorable environment helps along and an unfavorable 
environment hinders. In place of this view Dr. 
Dewey offers the revolutionary idea that instincts, 
habits, desires, ideals—every act and attitude and 
the actor himself—are expressions of the world no 
less than of the person. 

The idea is graphically presented in the book, 
“Human Nature and Conduct,’ and is specifically 
applied to the problems that continue to harass man- 
kind. “Breathing,” says Dr. Dewey, “‘is an affair of 
the air as truly as of the lungs. . . . Seeing involves 
light just as certainly as it does the eye and optic 
nerve. Walking implicates the ground as well as the 
legs.” We speak of a fear instinct, but as fear actually 
occurs, it may be “abject cowardice, prudent caution, 
reverence for superiors or respect for equals, an agency 
for credulous swallowing of absurd superstitions or 
for wary skepticism.”’ In its concrete manifestations 
it “depends upon how the impulse of fear is interwoven 
with other impulses,’’ that is, “upon the outlets and 
inhibitions supplied by the social environment.” So 
with the acquisitive and the fighting instinct. Anda 
similar overarching character must be attributed to a 
man’s trade or profession. A plumber is incon- 
ceivable without the inclusion of wrenches, soldering 
irons, pipes, sanitary customs; Paderewski, considered 
as pianist, involves his Steinway, musical notations, 
composers, the history of music. Virtues and vices 
exemplify the same two-sided relationship. Two 
sentences state the matter tersely: ‘‘Honesty, chastity, 
malice, peevishness, courage, triviality, industry, ir- 
responsibility, are not private possessions of a person. 
They are working adaptations of personal capacities 
with environing forces.” Thus, according to Dr. 
Dewey, everything that is dreamed of or wanted or 
done combines inner and outer forces in a cooperating 
process. Not that the original human material is in 
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itself characterless, so that anybody might become 

anything; but that every child or man or woman is 

literally an ongoing whole of activities resulting from 
the interpenetration of human potentialities and 
factors operative in the world outside. 

From this conception of man and this broad pre- 
occupation with human affairs it would be logical to 
deduce a lively interest in public education and social 
institutions. Dr. Dewey’s numerous writings on these 
subjects make the deduction superfluous; indeed 
they suggest that the primacy belongs to the social 
attitude, not to the philosophic theory. One of his 
first published papers, “The Ethics of Democracy,” 
is a keen analysis and defence of the democratic way of 
life; among his most influential writings is the early 
essay called ‘School and Society,” and until the 
publication of “Experience and Nature,” in 1925, the 
fullest exposition of his philosophic outlook was set 
-forth in “Democracy and FEducation.” But it is 

futile to think of the theory disengaged from the atti- 
tude, or the attitude from the theory. They have 
acted and reacted upon one another from the begin- 
ning. 

The essential thing is to recognize Dr. Dewey’s 
pronounced faith in the democratic way of life and in 
the educational enterprise. Democracy, regarded as 
“sovereignty chopped up into mince meat,” or as an 
ageregate of independent units, each enjoying the 
right to have what he wants and to do as he pleases— 
these and other numerical of quantitative concep- 
tions Dr. Dewey has persistently rejected. Man as 
an isolated, non-social atom has naturally seemed to 
him a fiction. To be man implies interrelation with 
other men; it means partnership in some form of 
super-individual activity and will. Therefore democ- 
racy is not an association of individuals whose pur- 
poses or acts are lawless. Nor is it only or primarily 
a form of political government. It is an intelligent 
use of cooperative means for the progressive attain- 
ment of human personality. And growth of per- 
sonality, Dr. Dewey has said, “cannot be procured for 
anyone, however degraded or feeble, by anyone else, 
however strong and wise.” It must be gained by 
each individual in union with other individuals intent 
‘upon a similar quest. Democracy can serve this end 
better than other types of society. Its ideals—liberty, 
equality, fraternity—when given the form and content 
they have in Dr. Dewey’s philosophy, are not mere 
catch words to deceive the mob, or slogans to further 
selfish interests, but ‘“‘symbols of the highest ethical 
idea which humanity has reached.” 

Human society, whatever its form, is continually 
presented with an opportunity of starting afresh in 
its children. ‘‘It is always,” in Dr. Dewey’s words, 
“in a process of renewing, and it endures only because 
of renewal.’’ For the most part, he points out, this 
continuous alteration is unconscious and unintended 
because the unorganized activity of the young modi- 
fies the organized activity of the adults accidentally 
and surreptitiously. We who are older take advantage 
of youth’s flexibility to continue the customs and in- 
stitutions to which we ourselves have become habitu- 
ated. Dr. Dewey’s philosophy of education is the 
articulate espousal of the contrary idea, the idea of 
progressive social betterment through the conscious 


humane treatment of the propulsiveness of the young. 
This he declares to be the very meaning of education. 
As he sees things, “‘a truly humane education consists 
in an intelligent direction of native activities in the 
light of the possibilities and necessities of the social 
situation.” In the educational process, so conceived, 
the all-round development of the child, not the per- 
petuation of subject matter or school system, is the 
central interest. Education is not an end in itself; 
it is not intended to serve the individual as a self- 
sufficient entity; it is an integral part of the total 
socializing process. Education enables the learner 
to take part in the intelligently directed renewal of 
community life. The school becomes a social in- 
stitution with an ethical aim. The aim is stated, for 
example, in this paragraph: 
In so far as the school represents, in its own spirit, 

a genuine community life; in so far as what are called 

school discipline, government, order, etc., are the ex- 

pressions of this inherent social spirit; in so far as the 

methods used are those that appeal to the active and 

constructive powers, permitting the child to give out 

and thus to serve; in so far as the curriculum isso selected 

and organized as to provide the material for affording the 

child a consciousness of the world in which he has to 

play a part, and the demands he has to meet—so far 

as these ends are met, the school is organized on an 

ethical basis. 


The social aspect of Dr. Dewey’s philosophy is no 
more conspicuous than its candid and radical natural- 
ism. And its naturalism is pre-eminent among other 
things in this, that nature is not denatured to exclude 
facts or values which will not dissolve in the theory. 
Everything that is come upon directly, or arrived at 
through the round-about labor of thinking, is given an 
equal status as natural. Traditionally, the organic 
has been separated from the inorganic, mind from 
organic life, evaluations from bodily processes. ‘‘It 
is simpler,’ believes Dr. Dewey, “not to start by en- 
gaging in such maneuvers.” ‘To deny the reality 
of physical things is a vain gesture; at the same time 
the world must be conceived ‘‘in terms which make 
it possible for devotion, piety, love, beauty, and mys- 
tery to be as real as anything else.’’ Men, he aptly 
says, are not “‘in’’ nature ‘‘as coins are in a box, but as 
a plant is in the sunlight and soil.”” By utilizing the 
natural energies with which they are continuous, they 
can refashion the crudely indifferent forces about them 
into “an environment genially civilized.”’ Mind and 
matter are distinguished as “different characters of 
natural events, in which matter expresses their se- 
quential order, and mind the order of their logical 
connections and dependencies.” Reality—if one must 
have a single term to designate many kinds—-is the 
whole interrelated course of events in its entirety. 

With this naturalism goes an unswerving loyalty 
to scientific technique. Dr. Dewey’s battles against 
inherited standpoints have been motivated by a well- 
considered purpose to refute the kind of thinking and 
the institutionalized ideas that trace their origin to a 
prescientific era; for only then can a happier, securer 
civilization be built on scientific foundations. But he 
has never taught that the view of things proper to a 
physical scientist is the only view compatible with 
truth. 
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“There is no kind of inquiry,” he has insisted, 
‘“which has a monopoly of the honorable title of knowl- 
edge.’”’ Yet for every field and subject he has endorsed 
the principle of experimental investigation and the 
objective method of testing most highly developed in 
the exact sciences, as the only means of acquiring de- 
pendable knowledge. It is not in scientific technique 
that he sees the danger to civilized life. In his re- 
cently published ‘“‘The Quest for Certainty,’’ he has 
once more pointed out where the danger lies. We 
may be empirical, Dr. Dewey thinks, “without either 
being false to actual experience or being compelled to 
explain away the values dearest to the heart of man.” 
The harm results from ‘“‘the economic and legal or- 
ganization of society in consequence of which the 
knowledge which regulates activity is so much the 
monopoly of the few, and is used by them in behalf of 
private and class interests.” The problems created 
by this exploitation of science and technology have 
called forth some of the most penetrating ideas about 
man and the world to be found in his published philos- 
ophy. 

On one subject Dr. Dewey has been notably si- 
lent. He has scarcely mentioned God. And he has 
said relatively little of the forms of religion which de- 


pend upon a special divine being, finite or infinite. He 
has, however, not infrequently voiced a mood which 
has been called deeply religious, as in this paragraph: 


Within the flickering inconsequential acts of sep- 
arate selves dwells a sense of the whole which claims 
and dignifies them. In its presence we put off mortal- 
ity and live in the universal. The life of the community 
in which we live and have our being is the fit symbol of 
this relationship. The acts in which we express our 
perception of these ties which bind us to others are its 
only rites and ceremonies. 


It is inevitable that a philosophy so relevant to 
the occupations of great numbers should be distorted 
by an acquaintance that is word-deep. Dr. Dewey 
has not escaped interpretation by critics who have 
taken no pains to understand him and by disciples who 
have been satisfied with facility in the use of termi- 
nology. Both have set going erroneous notions re- 
garding his aims, his method, and his outlook. And 
any revolutionary theory of nature or of society threat- 
ens vested interests and must meet strenuous resist- 
ance. Despite such obstacles, Dr. Dewey’s philos- 
ophy is exerting a growing influence. It is increas- 
ingly appreciated, at home and abroad, as a clear-see- 
ing, lofty achievement of the human spirit. 


Young Japan in the Nationalistic Adventure 
Roland Hall Sharp 


P=ayAPANESE youth during months of crisis 

“i since tinder sprang into flame outside the 
3 walls of Mukden in September, 1931, have 

Z<8|} faced their new problems with every emo- 
tion from intense nationalism to its inverse. A visitor 
to the Far East during the summer of 1933 could not 
fail to sense the ferment and suppressed forces at work 
among youth there. Young people, whether in 
Japan or China, know that they must face and work 
out snarls now embittering relations between their 
countries. 

Yet on the methods to be pursued youth finds 
agreement as difficult as the problems are complex. 
Generalities about mass reactions of young Japanese 
cannot safely be made. When leaders in all walks of 
the national economy are torn between conflicting 
opinions beneath the outward appearance of official 
unity, youth cannot be expected to present a united 
front and a common platform. 

Certain facts none the less emerge. First, and 
most vital to restored friendliness in the Hast, is the 
individual and widespread appreciation among Jap- 
anese students of their Chinese friends. Many of 
these contacts result from years spent by Chinese at 
Japanese schools and universities. Others have come 
with travel. This individual cordiality, over against 
political estrangements and economic clashes, re- 
flects a paradox of Sino-Japanese relations found 
among all ages and classes. 

Japanese will tell you over and over again that 
some of their best friends are Chinese, even after re- 
cent unfortunate strains. The statements are not 
made for effect. They stand up in practice. 

Organized groups accustomed to holding Sino- 
Japanese meetings have even tried to go on against 


the current of national feeling. During the height of 
hostilities little could be done, and many conferences 
had to be abandoned. Just this summer, however, 
in the neutral area of the Philippines, Japanese and 
Chinese met with delegates from other Oriental coun- 
tries in a regional Y. M. C. A. conference. 

Delicacy of relations between the principal 
HKastern powers was reflected in the sessions, yet in- 
dividual delegates cooperated in full Christian fellow- 
ship. It was considered wise to adopt resolutions of 
only the most general Christian import, leaving all 
political irritants aside. Yet the mere act of meeting 
called for courage and pointed the way to much con- 
structive activity needed for reknitting broken fabrics 
of friendship. 

It is a credit to Christianity in the Orient that 
the first move toward public cooperation of youth 
after the upheaval came through a Christian or- 
ganization. It is safe to say that individual Japanese 
Christian youth—and their number is sufficient to 
weigh mightily when properly directed—have kept 
sight, through all political friction, of the unifying and 
healing Christ. Clarity of vision and firmness of hold 
have naturally varied, but this segment of organized 
youth remains a stabilizing and moderating influence 
in the troubled Japanese scene. 

If youth as a whole is to be considered, however, 
an unbiased observer finds in Japan many varieties of 
less conciliatory attitude. Nationalism has succeeded 
to patriotism in many cases, although older youth 
have been able to keep their heads farther above 
jingoism than their younger fellows. Students of the 
universities comment with disfavor on the flag-waving 
type of national zeal, often offensive, among children 
influenced by too ardent propaganda. 
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Such a development is not surprising with regard 
to the children, but the balanced attitude of the older 
students is noteworthy. It shows that they are not 
swept off their feet, but are seeing beyond immediate 
claims of militant nationalism. Many of them realize 
the necessity for working out enduring bases for re- 
lations with China. Some of them question, with 
older Japanese, the wisdom of continuing a military 
policy of forcing concessions from China. 

Youth’s opinion means enough to Japanese au- 
thorities to call forth twin methods of control. One 
looks toward winning their support; the other holds a 
firm hand on the reins whenever radical tendencies 
make themselves evident among students. 

Support of youth for the present governmental 
policy is sought through efforts at popularizing Man- 
churia as a national sphere of influence and outlet for 
activity. During the summer thousands of students 
visited Manchuria as a result of excursions and study 
trips planned in Japan. One group totaled 760 and 
spent more than a month studying economic and 
other conditions from Dairen to North Manchu- 
ria. 

Training of young Japanese for service in “Man- 
choukuo” is also a policy of the authorities. At 
Hsinking, the political center, an institution has been 
set up with the name of “Tatung Academy.’’ Classes 
are held in Japanese, and all but forty of the 200 
students are Japanese. Those entering this course of 
training look toward entering the service of “‘Man- 
choukuo.” They accept what has been done. If 
some have mental reservations, or justify Japan’s 
action on the ground of necessity, others have entered 
enthusiastically into the work. These, and many like 
them at home, face the future committed to varying 
degrees of aggressive nationalism. Outsiders must 
not forget, however, that individual Japanese see 
events since 1931 in a far different light from that of 
outside viewpoints. Many of them sincerely believe 
in the rightness of their course. 

Those who enter organizations in support of ‘‘Man- 
choukuo”’ do so almost entirely under adult leadership. 
Even the ‘‘Pan-Asiatic Young Men’s League,” formed 
at Hsinking by Japanese and “Manchoukuo”’ youth 
in August, appears to fall under this heading. 

Yet not all Japanese youths fall easily into line 
with the present political and economic policies of 
Tokyo. Much of the ferment which calls for police 

suppression takes place among young men. Youth is 

aroused and disturbed, often breaking out into vio- 
lence under stimulus of Communistic or other doc- 
trines held anathema by constituted authority. The 
eleven army cadets on trial in Tokyo during my visit 
for taking part in the terrorist attempt which resulted 
in the death of Premier Inukai in May, 1932, ranged in 
age from twenty-three to twenty-five. University 
students, well under this age, are kept under close 
watch when they manifest radical tendencies. 

Japan is still a land of conservatism and rule by 
the elders. Youth has only begun to assert 1ts power. 
In the front-line trenches on the continent of Asia, 
this power has sometimes taken the form of bold 
action by young officers, committing the nation to 
positions from which it could not recede. ; 

Taking these as the most extreme nationalists, 


committed to force and direct action, we come down 
through the great bulk of Japanese youth and find 
them moderate for the most part, following the lead 
of their elders, or seeking to preserve friendly indi- 
vidual relations with other peoples. At the other end, 
opposed to militant nationalism and the present 
regime, appear small groups or individuals, seeking a 
change but not knowing any better way to express 
their disapproval than by acts of violence animated 
with a mystic sense of self-sacrifice to awaken the 
nation. 

What comes out of this ferment of youthful 
opinion cannot but weigh mightily in Japan’s internal 
evolution and among the nations. 

* * * 


CHURCH EXTENSION 
Roger F. Etz 


py mile-high Universalist church in Denver, 
the only Universalist church in the world 
holding services on mountain time, and the 
ae only representative of our denomination in 
a vast area; the United Liberal Church in the great 
winter resort of St. Petersburg, Florida, ministering 
to people from every section of the country; the Shinn 
Memorial Church in Chattanooga, Tennessee—these 
are but samples of the Universalist churches helped by 
appropriations from the Church Extension Funds of 
the General Convention. All of these, as well as 
the others included in the list, are real missionary 
centers, exerting their influence for a larger faith over 
wide areas. 

State Superintendents in Georgia and Alabama 
are partially supported by appropriations. Their 
work keeps the churches of their states functioning 
and helps in the spread of Universalism. 

No one who heard the principal of the Suffolk 
School, Mrs. Annie B. Willis, speak at the Worcester 
Convention can possibly doubt the real service which 
she and her co-workers are rendering in Suffolk. They 
are partially supported by Church Extension funds. 
The work of the Y. P. C. U. and the General Sunday 
School Association would be greatly handicapped and 
reduced were it not for funds made available by the 
General Convention. 

These are only samples of the work carried on by 
our churches through their cooperative efforts in the 
General Convention. The only limitations on the 
possibility of such endeavors is the income avail- 
able. 

When we think of our International Church Ex- 
tension work, many of us visualize some of the most 
important work we are doing as a church. The work 
of the Carys, the Terasawas, the Naganos, and our 
other representatives in Japan, is a work for Christian 
brotherhood, for better understanding, for world 
peace. Mr. Cho, in Korea, is preaching the gospel of 
love through sacrifice and service. Wherever he dis- 
covers that his brothers have need, he develops con- 
structive plans and efforts to meet that need. Our 
work in both Japan and Korea is comparatively small 
as far as numbers are concerned, but its influence is 
vastly out of proportion to its numbers. Our vision 
of “A World Church for World Service’ is being 
realized in some degree in these two countries. Count- 
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less opportunities for expansion await our awakened 
enthusiasm and increased support. 
K *k 2k 


SAVING OURSELVES 
C. Clare Blauvelt 


aS the Universalist Church worth saving? Or 
Fal should we withdraw from an already over- 
crowded sectarian scene? Some one is certain 
mee} to ask these questions as the appeal comes 
o us again from Headquarters for our annual Loyalty 
Offering. Upon our answer to these questions de- 
pends our response to this plea. 

I know this: Most people making their first ac- 
quaintance with Universalism ‘“‘seem hungering and 
thirsting to hear it like the rest’”’ of us to whom it has 
become a cherished part of our lives. Furthermore, I 
know this: Universalism is an adequate interpreta- 
tion of religion for days of crisis and turbulent change. 
Finally, I am persuaded of this: Universalism is the 
religion of tomorrow. Blind, blatant conceit? A 
statement of fact! The real leaders of religious 
thought today are preaching and teaching Universal- 
ism, though seldom so labeled, and the same will be 
true in the new day. I, for one, know that the Uni- 
versalist Church is worth saving. 

But how? I know only one way. It is so trite 
but so true, so simple but so difficult. “He who loses 
his life for my sake shall find it.”” True of an indi- 
vidual, a family, an economic order, a nation or a 
church! The Dead Sea proves it. Christmas proves 
it. Jesus proved it. Clara Barton proved it. Ka- 
gawa and Grenfell and Schweitzer are proving it. 
Save ourselves? Then we as a denomination must 
lose ourselves in service of the highest. 

Dr. Fred C. Leining uses a vivid figure to describe 
two types of churches. One he calls the Church of 
the Holy Cushions. Don’t strain yourself so far as 
your church is concerned. Take it easy. But that 
attitude never saved any church. The other he calls 
the Church of the Holy Cross. Give! Give of your- 
self, your strength, your time, your substance. Sac- 
rifice! That is what the Cross means. Nobody needs 
to save that kind of church. It saves itself by losing 
itself, giving itself, for the highest service of humanity. 

If, on Loyalty Sunday, we do not think the Uni- 
versalist Church worth saving, it simply will not be 
saved. If, on Loyalty Sunday, we give under the 
inspiration and in the sacrificial spirit of Jesus Christ, 
the Universalist Church will be saved because we re- 
fused to save ourselves. 


“He who loses his life for my sake shall find it!” 
* k 


THE FIRST HUNDRED BACKERS 


The names of the first one hundred members of the Uni- 
versalist Loyalty Fellowship appear below. A comment appears 
editorially.in this issue. 


Allen, Mrs. Mabel S. C., Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
Ames, Abby C., New York City. 

Ames, Louis Annin, New York City. 

Arnold, Frank J., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Ayres, Rev. 8. G., Norwood, Mass. 

Beals, Miss Mabel E., Marblehead, Mass. 
Bedford, George H., North Adams, Mass. 
Belden, Herbert E., Hartford, Conn. 

Bicknell, A. Ingham, Arlington, Mass. 


Bissell, Eleanor, Pasadena, Calif. 

Blackford, Mrs. Janet H., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Blauvelt, Rev. C. C., Rochester, N. Y. 
Bowker, Annie F., Central Falls, R. I. 
Boyle, George, Little Falls, N. Y. 

Bradley, Rev. Asa M., Kingston, N. H. 
Branch, Mary A., New York, N. Y. 
Brigham, Rev. L. Ward, Chicago, IIl. 
Brigham, Rev. Warren Ballou, Brewton, Ala. 
Britton, Arthur H., Concord, N. H. 

Brown, Martin M., North Adams, Mass. 
Brown, Mrs. W. L., Oneonta, N. Y. 
Colligan, L. Adelaide, Brookline, Mass. 
Comins, Mrs. Edward I., Worcester, Mass. 
Cone, Beulah S., Saugus, Mass. . 

Curtis, Mrs. E. I., N. Attleboro, Mass. 
Danforth, George E., Nashua, N. H. 

Day, Mary Warren, Beverly, Mass. 

Dix, Rev. Rufus H., Fort Plain, N. Y. 
Druley, Rev. Elmer M., Southbridge, Mass. 
East, Ida Ritter, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Ellenwood, Rev. E. Dean, Woonsocket, R. I, 
Ellis, Mrs. Ida M., Spencer, Mass. 

Emerson, Dr. Mabel I., Roxbury, Mass. 
Emmons, Rev. C. H., Boston, Mass. 
Emmons, Mrs. Sarah L. W., W. Somerville, Mass. 
Etz, Rev. Roger F., Boston, Mass. 

Fielder, Mrs. Myrtle Belyea, Arlington, Mass. 
Fischer, Martha, New Haven, Conn. 
Fischer, Mrs. T. A., New Haven, Conn. 
Fischer, Rev. T. A., New Haven, Conn. 
Fish, Mrs. Jennie B., Central Falls, R. I. 
Friend, Mrs. Nellie E., Melrose, Mass. 
Friend, Victor A., Melrose, Mass. 

Gardiner, Marion L., N. Providence, R. I. 
Gay, Rev. George A., Girard, Pa. 

Goff, Herbert D., Edgewood, R. I. 

Guilbert, Nicholas R., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Haines, Edgar Eugene, Brewster, N. Y. 

Hill, Robert W., Salem, Mass. 

Homans, Albert H., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Huntley, Rev. G. E., Peabody, Mass. 

Jenks, Mrs. Walter L., Concord, N. H. 
Jones, Rev. Effie M., Webster City, Ia. 
Keables, Hortense, Washington, D. C. 

Kirk, Rev. Hazel I., Danvers, Mass. 

Ladd, Charles B., Everett, Mass. 

Latham, Rev. H. E., Springfield, Vt. 
Leining, Rev. F. C., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Luden, William H., Villanova, Pa. 

Lyman, Mrs. W. R., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Macpherson, Rev. W. H., Joliet, Ill. 
Manning, Rev. Stanley, Hartford, Conn. 
McCollester, Rev. Lee S., Tufts College, Mass. 
Merrill, Rev. Harold, Roxbury, Mass. 
Miller, Rev. George A., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Moulton, Rev. Clinton A., Dolgeville, N. Y. 
Nelson, Emily S., Nashua, N. H. 

Nichols, Rev. L. C., Salem, Mass. 

Painter, Dr. Ruby, Washington, D. C. 
Patterson, Mrs. Charles F., Arlington, Mass. 
Patterson, Mrs. Theresa H., Pasadena, Calif. 
Peirce, Prof. Arthur W., Franklin, Mass. 
Peirce, Mrs. Lydia P. Ray, Franklin, Mass. 
Perkins, Rev. F. W., Washington, D. C. 
Perry, George A., Springfield, Vt. 

Porter, Sarah A., Langdon, N. H. 

Powers, Mrs. Sarah M., Arlington, Mass. 
Prescott, Eben, Braintree, Mass. 

Randall, George C., Chicago, Ill. 

Reamon, Rev. Ellsworth C., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Robbins, Rey. C. G., Lawrence, Mass. 
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Robinson, Grace, Fairfield, Conn. 

Robinson, J. Albert, Fairfield, Conn. 

Sayles, Rev. John, Cornish, Me. 

Scott, Rev. C. L., Peoria, Ill. 

Shutter, Rev. Marion D., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Skinner, Rey. C. R., Tufts College, Mass. 
Smith, F. Ellwood, West Somerville, Mass. 
Stout, Mrs. Florence M., Washington, D. C. 
Swift, Rev. Bruce, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Thomas, Mary L., Binghamton, N. Y. 
Titus, Mrs. Lucy M., New York, N. Y. 
Trout, Rev. Delmar E., Meriden, Conn. 
Tweedy, Maude F., North Attleboro, Mass. 
van Schaick, Mrs. John, Washington, D. C. 
van Schaick, Rev. John, Boston, Mass. 
Waggener, Mrs. Wm. E., Washington, D. C. 
Warner, Miss C. A., Troy, N. Y. 

Whipple, Gertrude M., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Wilkins, Mrs. Marietta B., Salem, Mass. 


* * * 


AN EDUCATOR THINKS IT THROUGH 
Louise D. Hart 


Friend Educator stands upon the steps of the meeting-house 
in the cool, damp air of night. Another education conference 
has ended. This one, called to find the place of Friends’ schools 
in the present social order, has again left him troubled, frustrated 
by a sense of immobility. He feels like one in a dream who 
must run yet whose feet are weighted by some sinister force. 

The confusion of the conference comes back to him with the 
diversity of the phrases used: “vision of the future,” “build 
morale,” ‘‘ideals needed,” “‘evolution of man—his place in the 
universe,’ ‘‘monasteries of the Middle Ages,” ‘‘intellectual 
giants who are misfits,” “we cannot teach—we can only provoke 
learning,” ‘‘the work Friends desired to do has already been ac- 
complished,” ‘‘public schools deal with a condition—not a 
theory’’—parts of Truth, un-coordinated; Fallacy, uncorrected— 
all inextricably mingled. 

“Ts this all our job after all?” he asks himself as he steps 
out into the straight streets of the City of Brotherly Love. But 
in the oppressive darkness of his thoughts he still moves as in a 
dream, haunted by disorder. The houses stand blank and 
meaningless in the fog. Cars move by. Where are they going? 
For what good reason? Educator’s heart cries out in real an- 
guish, ‘“Give us, O God, a sense of direction!’ and answer comes 
as a voice of one crying in this wilderness, “Make straight the 
way of the Lord.” Heart answers, “I will, I will!’ and Mind 
says, “I will take time to think. I will think no false thought, 
but with Thy help will try to disarm Fallacy, and dare to think 
the unpopular thought if it be part of Thy Truth.” 

So it was that Educator came to the end of the year 1933 
and took time to think and was very careful about it because 
Truth mattered so much. First of all he wrote down some of the 
facts he was sure of and might need. (1) We are ina great eco- 
nomic and social depression, world wide in its effects. (2) The 
depression is due to the failure of men to manage their affairs 
well. (83) It is due to the fact that their affairs are harder to 
manage because (a) Science has given man vast power over mat- 
ter and over his fellow man; (b) Science has made it possible to 
sustain a population that has tripled since 1800; (c) Whereas 
man has developed intellectually, his instincts and drives are 
still unchanged and act as no curb upon the direction of his 
mechanical powers. 

This last fact called for long meditation because it held two 
educational implications that progressive teachers have studied 
whole-heartedly. One is the need for Character Education. 
Friends always had a concern for this. Recently psychology has 
proved beyond a doubt that the intellectual comprehension of 
the good act will not guarantee the desired reaction in a life 
situation. Therefore good schools have ceased merely to preach 
goodness and have reorganized their activities around life-like 
situations that bring into play the very attitudes so needed in the 
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world today. The other implication is the need for new curric- 
ula from kindergarten to college, that will emphasize not dates, 
battles or militant nationalism, but will cause students to think 
clearly about the short path of man’s social development as we 
see it today, facing as we do the dangers and the punishment of 
past evasions. When Educator held these two recent activities 
of his profession up to the Light, he knew they were good and a 
part of Truth. On these phases of its practice Education bases 
its hope of creating a better social order. It was for the purpose 
of furthering the second objective that the conference had been 
called. Strange that work upon measures so right should leave 
one with a feeling of arrested progress! 

Educator pondered long over this seeming paradox. His 
past experiences had shown him that whenever dissatisfaction 
was present, his grasp upon truth was but partial. There was 
more to be thought through before Unity would come with its 
confirming peace and power in action. Intuition troubled his 
mind with the unproved conviction that even if character and 
social awareness were perfected in the school world, for some 
reason to be discovered they would not carry over completely 
enough into life. Back he went over this same field of thought. 

“Life situation’’ was a phrase used a little too glibly by some 
of his colleagues who had never been outside a school circle— 
some never outside Friends’ School circles—since they were six. 
What reason had the psychologists given for the failure of in- 
tellectual ideals to carry over? Was it not that intellect, being 
so lately acquired in the evolution of man, had but feeble motivat- 
ing power compared with the great life motives of self and race 
preservation to which man owes his very existence? Therefore 
the very strongest life situations are those in which getting a 
living or getting a mate are involved. Here is, indeed, the weak 
spot in present educational thought—for until one’s living de- 
pends upon it, a situation is not a life situation no matter how 
like, and results based on near situations can be easily overcome 
by the pressure of the real thing. How clearly now he sees why 
the scion of wealth so often fails to get the laborer’s point of view 
by donning overalls and working with him for a month or so. 
How clearly now he understands the growth of staunch charac- 
ters when and where children have had to work beside their 
parents to live at all. He remembers the children who reacted so 
beautifully to appreciation of other races in a school life where 
freedom from prejudice was the thing, only to fall down promptly 
outside when their social standing was at stake. Had he not 
fostered honesty by encouraging the children who were in his 
school to own properties, operate businesses, handle, spend 
and save money? Had he not discouraged cheating by eliminat- 
ing almost all tests and other competitive measures (life situa- 
tion?), and thereby could truly say that in his school all were 
honest? But what he had failed to do was to follow most of the 
honest ones into the world of real life situations where com- 
petition for a living runs higher and higher; where coveted posi- 
tions are rare enough to breed jealousy, flattery, bribery; where 
success depends on sales by any method, or tenure of office on 
compliance with the unethical; where War and its poisonous 
treaties are but by-products of the greater economic fight for 
material existence. If the hold of War has weakened, it has not 
been through man’s desire for a better way but through his fear 
of destruction. 

The evidence of the limitations of the best of Educator’s 
abilities was so dsiappointing, he bowed his head in his hands 
while through his thoughts paraded more and yet more proof. 
He sees salesman and advertisers using his own science of psy- 
chology, but appealing to baser yet more dynamic motivating 
forces in order to promote sales. He sees moving picture houses 
crammed with children of all ages whenever the show appeals to 
animal instincts. He hears radio programs tuned to the most 
elementary tastes because no sponsor can be found for any en- 
tertainment that will not reach the masses and sell a product. 
He has attended intellectual gatherings and seen their good 
purpose stalemated time and again by the complacency of pro- 
fessional posing and the fear of social disapproval. On the other 
hand, where is there great educational vitality? In Russia, 
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Germany, Italy, where the State holds out first of all the prize 
of economic security and the people, old and young, are unified 
by the faith they have in their society. Educator sees his work 
not where it should be, but where it is—a follower, even a tool, of 
economic necessity. 

He sees clearly now only three moves: 

(1) Give up all hope of anyone’s ever being able to change 
the ways by which we earn our living, and teach the children that 
it is a bad business and, with few exceptions, only the base can 
win. 

(2) In the hope that others will change things in time, de- 
clare at once the limitations to the help that education can give, 
striking away all false hopes of adequate social reform from that 
quarter, or: 

(83) Embrace the seemingly outside task of raising the level 
of economic practices, thus making straight the way for the sur- 
vival of the ‘“‘good life’? begun in school. 

For Educator, at present, there seems no good choice but the 
last, and that involves such disciplined thinking and acting that 
he must pause first to be sure his foundation thoughts are right. 
He therefore invites others either to refute his arguments and re- 
place them, or to join him in the great task ahead.—The Friend, 
Philadelphia. 

* * * 
SECRETARY WALLACE AT HEADQUARTERS 


Hon. Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, was a 
recent visitor at General Convention headquarters. En route 
from Washington to Cambridge for an address before the scien- 
tists assembled there, Dec. 29, Mr. Wallace called at 16 Beacon 
Street to confer with Rev. Charles H. Emmons, vice-president 
of the Universalist General Convention. 

Many matters of mutual interest in the fields of religion, 
philosophy and economics were discussed during the visit of this 
capable and distinguished member of President Roosevelt’s 
Cabinet to our denominational center. Mr. Wallace is an Epis- 
copalian, and a man of profound religious experience. He is an 
instinctive humanitarian, and is deeply concerned to give con- 
structive emphasis and direction to every factor in education, 
science, industry and religion having a bearing on the general 
welfare, that human life may be increasingly released to “new 
beginnings,” and organized for greater achievements in harmony 
with basic moral and spiritual ideals. 
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* * * 
WHO IS MY CREDITOR? 


We Americans have heard plenty in recent years about our 
debts. The figure for the whole country is said to be 200 billions, 
with a margin of 50 billions one side or the other to allow for 
errors. 

That means, if we use the deceptive “average,”’ a per capita 
debt of $1,600; an “‘average” family debt of about $4,000. 

It looks pretty bad, and it is plenty bad enough. But it 
isn’t as one-sided as it looks. 

Everybody seems to be debtor. Who, then, are the credi- 
tors? Not foreigners; they owe us far more than they show any 
sign of paying. 

Somewhere in this country, if we could spot them, there 
must be a great multitude of creditors. 

Well, I’ve found one of them, right under my hat. 

I ‘own’ a house. It has a mortgage. What am I? An- 
swer: I’m a debtor. The bond says so. 

But also I have an insurance policy, with a cash value. It 
amounts to about as much as the mortgage on my house. What 
am I now? Answer: I’m a creditor. The policy says so. 

Now, the very insurance company which issued my policy 
may, for all I know, have advanced the money from what it owes 
me, to the people who placed the loan on my house. To me, in 
short. 

Zz And where does that leave me? Of course, I’ve simplified 
the thing away beyond the facts of the actual transaction, but 
don’t I show up as debtor and creditor? 


The national problem is not as easily seen as is my own; and 
for the very good reason that I’m better off than some of my neigh- 
bors, who have the mortgage but not the insurance policy. 

And, because of them, I’m very much in favor of making 
debt paying easier than it is now, though I don’t know just what 
the best method may be. Theoretically, it can’t hurt me; if it re- 
duces the value of my insurance policy, it will make my mortgage 
something less of a burden. 

In the long run, allowing for some big and shameful excep- 
tions, this is the story of American debts. Americans owe them, 
if not to themselves, to one another. 

So there is plenty to be said, as I’ve remarked before, in 
favor of the old Jewish Year of Jubilee, when debtor and creditor 
wiped the slate clean, and began again. 

I’m not recommending it, but I do say that this Old Testa- 
ment idea is at least as sensible as some of the schemes you can 
read about in most any morning’s paper.—Justus Timberline in. 
Northwestern Christian Advocate. 

er pees 
EXPERT ADVICE 


The secretary of a big store, obviously upset, dashed into 
the manager’s office. 

“Good gracious, man,’ snapped the latter, ‘‘whatever’s 
happened!’ 

“It’s Jones, our salesman,” the secretary explained. ‘Used 
most insulting language. Told me to fry my face, and said 
you could go and chase yourself.” 

“He did, did he?” said the manager. ‘‘We’ll fire him with- 
out ceremony. Let’s see; he’s been with us five months. What 
business has he done?’’ 

“A hundred pounds the first month,” said the secretary, 
reading from a book. ‘‘Five hundred pounds the next month, 
three thousand pounds the next, nine thousand pounds the next.” 

“H’m,’’ murmured the manager. “I often think I ought to 
take a little more exercise, and I daresay the caretaker will lend 
you a frying pan.””—Tit-Biis. 


AH, BEAUTY! 


From the Consumers’ League of Eastern Pennsylvania, re- 
layed by A. Estelle Lauder, comes the tale of the disabled worker 
for whom the League successfully fought through a compensa- 
tion case involving $700. With this fortune the worker proposed 
to take his family back to Spain and establish them in a life of 
ease in his native hamlet. The family had considerable leeway 
in the amount of personal baggage allowed on their steamer 
tickets, and proceeded to pack up an extraordinary collection of 
household goods. But when the League worker found them 
crating a large buff and green gas-stove she questioned the logic 
of it, involving as it would a considerable expense for trucking 
and the likelihood, not to say certainty, that in a remote Spanish 
hamlet an American gas stove would resemble nothing so much 
as a white elephant. “But lady,” bristled the man of the house, 
“is it that we should not have a thing of beauty in our lives?””— 
The Survey. 
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BROAD-MINDED TRAVELER 
Mr. Newrich (touring in his new car): “‘Where are we now?”’ 
Chauffeur: ““Half-way between Paris and Marseilles, sir.’ 
Mr. Newrich: “Don’t bother me with niggling little details. 
What country are we in?”’—Vart Hem. 
Mote ae 
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DR. TITTLE ON THE GOODWIN PLAN 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

The enclosed copy of a letter which I have addressed to Mr. 
Adolph O. Goodwin states my position with regard to the Good- 
win Plan. Should you desire to print it, you have my permission 
_ to doso. 

Sincerely yours, - 
Ernest F. Tittle. 
Evanston, Ill. 


Dee. 28, 1983. 
Adolph O. Goodwin, President 
The Goodwin Plan of America, Inc. 
Mather Tower, Chicago, Illinois. 
My dear Mr. Goodwin: 

I must again, definitely and finally, ask you to withdraw 
my endorsement of the Goodwin Plan. I have repeatedly said, 
and now say, that I do not question your sincerity or that of 
your associates, some of whom I personally know and highly 
regard. But for two reasons in particular I feel compelled to 
renew my request: 

First, in spite of all you may do (and are attempting to do) 
in hope of preventing it, the working of this plan is, I think, 
bound to create irritation and conflict between local business 
men and church organizations. 

Second, when I gave you my original endorsement I was in- 
fluenced by the hope that your plan would give to socially- 
minded church people an opportunity to exercise ethical dis- 
crimination in the purchase of goods. JI did not then know, what 
now appears to be a fact, that your plan does not include all 
manufacturers who are prepared to meet its ethical demands, 
but only a relatively few in any one field. So that church people, 
who should, of course, encourage all men who are attempting to 
do right, are being asked to encourage by their purchases only 
the few who shall be permitted to avail themselves of your pro- 
motional agency. To this your own reply is that if all were in- 
cluded no special advantage would accrue to any; there would 
then be no inducement for manufacturers to sign up under the 
terms of the plan; there would be no appeal to the profit motive. 
It comes, then, to this: The church is asked to participate in a 
plan which legitimatizes the profit motive, a plan which, in the 
name of profit, excludes some manufacturers, however ethical 
they may desire to be, and includes only a number small enough 
to guarantee its commercial advantages. This, in my judgment, 
the church ought not to do. At its best, the church has always 
said, ‘“Whosoever will, let him come.” It should not now, or 
ever, place itself in a position where, in effect, it is obliged to say: 
Only a few men who desire to do right can hope for our ecomonic 
support. 

(Signed) Ernest F. Tittle. 


* * 


MR. MENDUM’S COMMENTS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Thank you for telling me that my inference drawn from 
your editorial in the Dec. 16 issue on “The New Temperance 
Instruction” was unwarranted, and that a “correct inference 
would be that there are boys and girls brought up with a holier- 
than-thou attitude and that there are fanatics in this world 
who are made so in large part by their education.” And along 
this line you add that “there are people who cannot conceive 
of a moral man taking a glass of beer or a moral country using 
wine.” 

If I was in error in drawing my inference, I think, neverthe- 
less, you will agree that it was a well-nigh universal habit of the 
wets to refer to the drys as fanatics. I have in my files a circular 
letter issued about ten years ago from the Washington head- 
quarters of the Association against Prohibition, designating the 
drys, without exceptions noted, as fanatics. And even the term 


“hypocrites” has been commonly applied to the drys by the more 
militant wets. 

If there are groups of people who think it a moral wrong to 
take a glass of beer, let me say that in a fairly long life spent in 
Boston and suburbs I have never met or known of such people. 
It is my belief that such groups are relatively few, and had little 
effect in causing the ratification by nearly all the states of the 
Highteenth Amendment. 

In fact I do not believe that the girl who said in the pre-pro 
days of long ago, ‘‘The lips that touch wine shall never touch 
mine,” thought that the taking of one glass of beer by her lover 
was a moral wrong in and of itself. I credit her with being an 
intelligent observer, and with having common sense enough to 
realize that every inebriate started as a moderate imbiber, that 
alcohol has in it the repeat-developing appetite, and that in the 
one glass was the possibility, not to say probability, of non-sup- 
port after their marriage and of social neglect, even to the point 
of infidelity. If she is living today, she will add to her social 
and economic alarm the dread of her lover driving an automobile 
after the one glass of beer of the much enlarged alcoholic content 
since repeal. (In Massachusetts by present law “not more than 
twelve per cent of alcohol by weight.”’) 

Samuel W. Mendum. 

Boston, Mass. 

* eo 


MORE CRUISINGS WANTED 
Dear Johannes: 

Must we simply be reconciled and say nothing when we do so 
miss your usual articles in the Leader? “Our Birthright of Hap- 
piness” from you, in the current number helps some, but it is not 
enough, we need your good homely philosophy and the human 
touch your writings bring. Can’t we have less sermonizing and 
more from you? 

Anna Belle Van Tassel. 

Oakland, Cal. 


il oe 


GLAD WE USE DILWORTH LUPTON 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I want to tell you how much [ honor you for your editorials, 
especially that on ‘War, Peace and Christians,” in the last Leader. 
The whole number was a treasury of good things. 

Iam glad you are using the pen of Dilworth Lupton. I con- 
sider him one of our strong men. Why does not Tufts or St. 
Lawrence bestow a red hood upon him? I feel rather ashamed 
to have one when such as he is without. 

I was moved to talk with you at Worcester, but saw how busy 
you were and was moved more forcefully to let you alone. 

lake 


CS * 


A LECTURE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have something upon my mind today! 
think itis? Here it is—I’m telling it to you! 

It was a lecture—a grand and superb address—the like of 
which I have not heard in many and many a day. It was given 
in Cincinnati by Dr. John Haynes Holmes of New York City. 
He came five hundred miles to give it—and we met him half way 
—not quite—to hear it. And it was worth the effort and the cost! 
I can never regret my going. The best of it was, I did not go 
alone. To share it with others was a whole lot better—Mr. and 
Mrs. Harold Craig, the Rev. Hugh S. Graham and myself. 
Harold took us in his famous coach. Harold is a driver—bet 
your boots! It was nothing and it took us no time to go fifty 
miles with him at the wheel! We arrived forty-five minutes be- 
fore the lecture began. And yet the nearest we could get to the 
speaker’s stand was about seventy-five feet away! The syna- 
gogue was jammed to perfection. And for more than an hour 


And what do you 
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my mind was attacked and assailed and assessed by an address 
and by a speaker of marvelous ability, learning and power. The 
mind of the speaker, the marshaling and the presentation of in- 
formation which he delivered, and the power of his eloquence, 
seemed to me to be second to none that I have ever listened to 
in my life! 
R.S. Kellerman. 
x Ok 


GANDHI AND THE HINDU RELIGION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Gandhi is making a speaking tour through India in the in- 
terest of the untouchables. He is having immense audiences. 
In a recent address, he emphasized quality as more important 
than quantity. He said: ‘If I collected a million false coins, 
they would be a worthless burden to me. One true coin would 
be worth its value. A religion cannot be sustained by the num- 
ber of its lip followers, while they deny its tenets in their lives.”’ 

He predicted that the Hindu religion would perish, despite 
its millions of so-called followers, if they persisted in treating 
some of their brothers as untouchable. 

Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Boston, Mass. 

* ok 


DEAN McCOLLESTER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

May I express my keen appreciation of that altogether 
fine Christmas message which came to all us ministers from 
Dean Emeritus Lee S. McCollester? It is so human, yet re- 
veals the divine; pictures the every day simplicities, but dis- 
closes the eternals. I am thankful this message found its way 
into our home. 

Mary Andrews Conner. 

East Northfield, Mass. 

* * 
LIBERAL CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have just been reading in the Dec. 80 copy of the Christian 
Leader the reaction which suggests Liberal Christian Church as 
the name for our new federation. My suggestion would be 
“T,iberal Christian Fellowship.’’ These initials harmonize well, 
L. C. F. We are surely Followers of the Christ Way of Life. 
Also we wish, I believe, to get back to following the Way with the 
earnestness and power of those who in those early times called 
themselves ‘Followers of the Way.”’ Would not this he a Chris- 
tian Fellowship, and qualified by the word Liberal would it not 
give the idea of a broadminded Brotherhood reaching out to the 
attainment of the true brotherhood of all mankind in the Christ 
Way of Life? 

A.B.B. 
ok * 
THE LYNCHING RECORD 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I send you the following information concerning lynchings 
for the year 1983. I find according to the records compiled in 
the Department of Records and Research of the Tuskegee In- 
stitute that there were twenty-eight persons lynched in 1988. 
This is twenty more than for 1932, fifteen more than for 1931, 
and seven more than for 1930. Fourteen of the persons lynched 
were in the hands of the law; nine were taken from jails and five 
from officers of the law outside of jails; the bodies of two of the 
victims were burned. 

There were thirty-seven instances in which officers of the 
law prevented lynchings. Six of these were in Northern and 
Western States and thirty-one in Southern States. In twenty- 
four of the instances the prisoners were removed or the guards 
augmented or other precaution taken. In the thirteen other in- 
stances armed force was used to repel the would-be lynchers. A 
total of forty-eight persons, eleven white and thirty-seven Negro, 
were thus saved from death at the hands of mobs. 

Of the twenty-eight persons lynched, four were white and 
twenty-four were Negro. The offenses charged were: murder 


eight, rape three, attempted rape three, wounding persons three, 
altercation one, no offense reported three, striking man one, 
slapping youth one, kidnaping two, stealing liquor one, insult- 
ing women one, threatening men one. ~ 

The states in which lynchings occurred and the number in 
each state are as follows: Alabama three, California two, Georgia 
four, Louisiana four, Maryland one, Mississippi three, Missouri 
one, North Carolina one, South Carolina four, Tennessee three, 
and Texas two. 

R. R. Moton. 

Tuskegee, Ala. 

* * 
OUR STAND ON THE GOODWIN PLAN 
To the Editor of the Leader: . 

You are to be commended for your sane and vitally impor- 
tant editorial on the Goodwin Plan. We are continually being 
criticised by our orthodox friends for our liberal religious views. 
Should we be guilty of approving this latest scheme of the subtle 
money changers, they could well justify pointing the finger of 
scorn at our organization. 

While the paid henchmen of the Goodwin organization are 
plaiting ‘“‘a crown of thorns” for our fearless Hugh Tigner, we 
ought to vote him “‘a medal of honor.”’ 

If we have reached the sorry state where we have to com- 
mercialize our religion on a basis that is obviously partial to a 
select few, we should follow the example of the Arab who folded 
his tent and stole silently away. 

W. W. Warner. 

Kent, Ohio. 

* 
QUESTION AND ANSWER 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I want to ask some one if theologians have any agreement 
on such a question as, “‘Is conscience the same thing as will, 
spirit, soul, personality, ego? Is it thing, quality or quantity?”’ 

AG Ee 

No, theologians are not agreed. No, these words do not 
mean the same thing. No, we cannot explain satisfactorily. 
There are several definitions of these words. Spirit and soul 
are akin—spirit embracing more than soul, though usually they 
are used as synonyms. They mean all of man that is not body. 
Personality relates to the particular color or quality of any soul— 
the thing that separates it from other souls. Will means the part 
of the mind that chooses or acts. Other parts of the mind control 
knowing and feeling. Conscience is the part of the mind that 
enables a man to distinguish between right and wrong. Ego 
roughly means the “I,” the being. It brings out the thought 
of the conscious individual being as distinguished from any at- 
tribute. We do not consider the words “thing,” “quality,” or 
“quantity” the correct words to use in describing the spirit, 
the soul, the mind, the ego, or any part or quality of the mind. 
Yet the mind is a thing that is not material and it has a quality 
toit. ‘Quantity’ of mind does not seem to us felicitous. 

The Editor. 
HOWLERS 

Double dealing is when you buy something wholesale to 
sell retail. 

In the spring the salmon ascends fresh water streams to 
spoon. 

A circle is a round line with no kinks in it, joined up so as 
not to show where it began. 

Latitude tells you how hot you are; longitude how cold you 
are. 

Ali Baba means being away when the crime was committed. 

A deacon is a mass of inflammable material placed in a 
prominent position to warn the people. 

A liter is a nest of young puppies. 

Letters in sloping type are in hysterics. 

An active verb shows action, and a passive verb shows pas- 
sion.— Montreal Star. 
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Whither Protestantism 
The Church Looks Ahead: American 

Protestantism, an Analysis and a 

Forecast. Edited by Charles E. 

Schofield. (Macmillan. $3.00.) 

The editor of this compilation faces the 
new situation in which organized Chris- 
tianity now finds itself, and brings to- 
gether a group of essays dealing with three 
questions, the answers to which contain a 
comprehensive analysis of the present 
condition of Protestantism. First his col- 
leagues ask what the mission of the Chris- 
tian movement may be said to be, and what 
is the place today of the seven functions 
which have characterized organized Chris- 
tianity in the past: the use of sacraments 
to awaken awareness of God, preaching, 
religious education, evangelism, pastoral 
offices, the correlation of priestly and 
prophetic services rendered by leaders, and 
the missionary program. Then an analysis 
of the message of Christianity is attempted, 
with clear distinction between personal and 
social ethics and a recognition of the results 
of modern science. And finally they ask 
by what methods organized Christianity 
has fulfilled and is fulfilling its purpose, 
under which heading are brought such 
topics as publications, church-controlled 
education, architecture, and Christian 
unity. 

The essays in this volume are con- 
tributed by men of varying viewpoint and 
background, but the great majority of the 
contributors belong to the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church and represent its somewhat 
catholic comprehensiveness. | Compara- 
tively few are men widely known beyond 
the districts they serve, at least so far as 
other denominations are concerned. Lynn 
Harold Hough, Fred Winslow Adams, and 
Dr. Raymond Calkins of Cambridge 
(a Congregationalist hospitably included) 
stand out among the essayists. The first 
makes very clear the need for both priest 
and prophet and the dangers which assail 
both. The second, writing on the cure of 
souls, as befits a Professor of the Pastoral 
Office at Boston University School of 
Theology, broadly conceives the work of 
the minister. And the third, in what we 
regard as the best essay in the book, em- 
phasizes the demand of the modern mind 
for a very real and vital religion. People 
of today “want to get at the Reality that 
is behind theology and of which the formu- 
lated doctrines of any age are simply the 
temporary framework. They want to know 
the Truth, but the Truth which they want 
to know is not the intellectual or formulated 
expression of the innermost essence of Re- 
ligion, but that innermost essence itself. 
They want to know Christ as St. Paul and 
all the other mystics have known him, as 
‘the power to become the sons of God.’ 
They want from their own experience to 
make the great discovery that.... 


Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


he will drive an evil influence out of their 
lives, and offer them an escape from the 
network of stark realities which encom- 
pass them, and give them the victory 
over themselves and over circumstance. 
. . . . And when they have found religion 
they will accept any reasonable theological 
statement or description of it. . . . They 
need the thing described more than they 
need the description of it.” 


The book as a whole is not distinguished, 


but it assembles a number of positive 
and sincere interpretations of the forward- 
looking attitudes characteristic today of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
HVE. Bas. 
A Great Tragedy 
The Massacre of Glencoe. 

Buchan. (Putnams. $1.50.) 

In a series of volumes on “Great Oc- 
casions’”’ (covering such dramatic turning 
points of history as Trafalgar, the Armada, 
the South Sea Bubble, and such memorable 
incidents as Captain Scott’s last polar 
journey), John Buchan has given us a vivid 
account of an event which left a deep im- 
pression on the sensitive people of Scot- 
land. Colonel Buchan’s flair for historical 
exposition and his profound knowledge of 
Scottish history both find fine scope in this 
book, which, for all its tragedy, is most 
readable. 

When the Highland clans were called on 
to submit to William and Mary in 1691, the 
head of the MacDonalds of Glencoe de- 
layed his submission, under extenuating 
circumstances of which the authorities 
were well aware. Nevertheless, the extir- 
pation of the clan was ordered and the 
Campbells were sent to carry out the 
punishment. How they were received as 
guests and feasted for days and then, on a 
winter’s morning, proceeded to their bloody 
work, is told by the author in words which 
give us a clear picture of the dreadful 
scene. 

Of course, the butchery of Glencoe is 
not, as an isolated act, of immortal sig- 
nificance, but the story and its background 
(not to mention the consequences) pre- 
sent an aspect of Scottish history of some 
importance. There is something strange 
and arresting in the Homeric quality of 
this narrative describing events in those 
twilight days between barbarism and 


By John 


-modern life in Scotland. 


Maps, views, and portraits add consid- 

erably to the interest of the story. 
THE BOS. 
* * 
A Book by Mrs. Roosevelt 

It’s Up to the Women. By Mrs. Frank- 

lin D. Roosevelt. (Frederick Stokes 

Company. $1.25.) 

In this recent book, Mrs. Roosevelt 
shows herself not only a woman of thor- 
oughly sound common sense but a sym- 


pathetic and understanding sharer in the 
problems and adjustments which confront 
all women in the present crisis. She 
realizes, and she urges the women of the 
country to realize, that success or failure 
can no longer be measured by the yardstick 
of material success. The real conquerors 
are the men and women “who can face 
the present situation with cheerfulness and 
fulfill obligations in the daily contacts of 
life.”’ 

But Mrs. Roosevelt is not satisfied with 
giving words of cheer and encouragement 
only. She deals in the most helpful and 
practical way with such important ques- 
tions as balancing the family budget and 
planning inexpensive menus which will safe- 
guard the family health; budgeting one’s 
time to get sufficient recreation to meet the 
demands on strength and nerve; present 
day occupations for women and women’s 
duty in public life, and many more ques- 
tions relevant to the share which every in- 
telligent woman should take in the present 
struggle. 

President Roosevelt is a brave man, and 
he has a courageous woman at his side who 
is not afraid to look critically at woman’s 
attitude towards the problems which con- 
front us. Her plea for clearer and less 
selfish thinking, for more sympathetic un- 
derstanding of the desperate difficulties 
which confront the men of the nation, for 
higher and nobler ethical standards and 
for a wiser and more clear-sighted policy in 
the home, comes as a ringing challenge to 
the women of America, and should be read 
and faced with all its implications by usall. 

Xi 
o* * 
LIBERAL YOUNG PEOPLE 

The annual reunion of the Lake Erie 
Federation of Young People was held in 
Cleveland Dec. 30-31. 

The Saturday afternoon and evening 
program consisted of a business meeting, a 
candle-light service, banquet and New 
Year’s Eve party. 

On Sunday morning the annual young 
people’s service was held in the church 
with members of the conference conducting 
the service and Mr. Pullman preaching 
on ‘‘Youth’s Design for Living.” 

The reunion delegates voted to extend 
the time of next summer’s conference from 
two to four days and to hold it, as last 
summer, at Mary Hells Camp on the shores 
of Lake Erie, near Painesville, Ohio. All 
Universalist and Unitarian churches in 
this section of the country are invited to 
join in the activities of this Federation. 

The officers of the Lake Erie Federation 
of Young People are: President, Hloise 
Hulbert, Detroit; vice-presidents, Robert 
Owens, Pittsburgh, Robert Birdsall, De- 
troit, Helen Eddy, Cleveland; secretary, 
Ruth Gay, Girard; treasurer, Verne Pulsi- 
fer, Cleveland. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Asscciation of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


THE CHURCH’S EDUCATIONAL 
TASK 


Modern 
About It 


Any program of religious education 
should be set up as an integral part of the 
entire program of the church, not as an 
isolated unit whose objectives are formu- 
lated and carried forward without con- 
scious relation to the total life of the 
church. (Religious Education in the 
Modern Church—W. C. Bower.) 

Ultimately, of course, as the educational 
method becomes the basie approach to all 
its work, whatever official body adminis- 
ters or governs the church will be chiefly 
concerned with its educational program. 
It need be concerned with little else, once 
an adequate, educational program is under 
way. 

In the meantime, while the ordinary 
board of officers is developing an educa- 
tional consciousness, an administrative 
organization should be set up which will 
relate all its educational work closely to 
the church as such, and which will lead the 
church to a sense of its responsibility and 
to a recognition of this fundamental aspect 
of its total work. (The Church as a 
School—Harry C. Munro.) 

So little does the average church look 
upon the religious education of children as 
a thing to be paid for that it usually does 
not even put an appropriation for the 
Sunday school in its budget, or, as we have 
already seen, if it does, the amount is so 
small that it is practically negligible. The 
members of the Sunday school by their 
own contributions pay for their lesson 
materials or other supplies required. 

Now, this is not meant to argue that the 
pupils in the Sunday school should not pay 
toward the support of the church and its 
enterprises; they should, for this is a part 
not only of their obligation, but of their 
training. They should, however, pay 
toward the support of their church, and 
then in addition, class by class or the 
school as a whole, should directly con- 
tribute to various benevolent, religious, 
and missionary enterprises as opportunity 
offers. 

The point is that the religious education 
of its children, in the Sunday school or 
whatever other schools of religion the 
church may run, is a vital part of the 
church’s program and should come in on 
the distribution of its budget the same as 
the expenditure for preaching, benevo- 
lences, missionary work, and the like. 
The financing of this important function 
of the church should not be something sup- 
plemental, a side line, an extra to be taken 
care of by odds and ends of subscription, 
or a gift now and then to make up for a 
deficit. In fact, one of the best tests of 
the church’s regard for religious education 


What Some Writers Say 


is the way it is treated in the church 
budget. (The New Program of Religious 
Education—George Herbert Betts.) 

* * 


JANUARY 21 IN YOUR SCHOOL 


As stated in the letter which went last 
week to church school superintendents 
with suggestions for the observance of Re- 
ligious Education Sunday, we hope the 
day will mean for each of our schools a 
careful examination of its program with 
a definite step in the direction of making it 
an integral pars of the total educational 
program of the church. Turn to the front 
of this issue of the Leader (if you begin 
your reading at the back) and see what 
Dr. Maclean and Dr. Etz have to say on 
the subject. You will be interested to 
know, too, how the three representatives 
of our affiliated organizations feel regard- 
ing the need of a more unified educational 
program throughout our church. 


* * 


SPEAKING OF OFFERINGS 


Some treasurers have a way of holding 
on to the money contributed in the church 
school Friendship Offerings. They hate 
to let it go! A number of schools whose 
offerings were duly taken in November 
have not yet been heard from. Is yours 
on this list? 

Soon we shall turn our thoughts to the 
American Friendship Offering, which will 
be taken on Sunday, Feb. 11. Material 
for the educational program and worship 
services for Jan. 28, Feb. 4 and 11 are be- 
ing mailed together to all superintendents. 
If you wish the further help of one of our 
four sets of stereopticon slides (three on 
the School for Negro Boys and Girls at 
Suffolk, Va., and one on the Summer School 
at Pigeon River, N. C.) send in your order 
now. More about this offering next week. 

* BS 
THE FOURTH ‘R’”’ 


The church school of today will be the 
church of tomorrow, and the character of 
that church will depend upon the kind of 
training which the school affords. If the 
church is to be rational in its teaching, our 
young people must be trained in the prin- 
ciples of right religious thinking. The 
trouble with the majority of people is not 
that they do not think correctly about 
their religion but that they do not think at 
all. If the church is to make possible 
better conditions in business, in politics, 
and in social life, our young people must be 
inspired with an enthusiasm for humanity 
and a zeal for social service. These are the 
things which a modern church school must 
provide. They constitute the fourth “R’”’ 
of our educational system. 

All religious educators agree that the 
greatest obstacle to the attainment of this 
end is parental indifference. It is often 
said that today children are in the saddle 


and parental authority on the wane, but it 
is fair to assume that in nearly all the 
homes in an average parish the responsi- 
bility for the conduct of the children still 
rests upon the fathers and mothers. If 
the children are irregular in their attend- 
ance or unfaithful in their work, the par- 
ents are largely at fault. Only through 
the cooperation of the parents can we give 
to our young people that fourth ‘‘R’’ which 
is the capstone of any consistent educa- 
tional system. It is religion reduced to 
its simplest terms. Or, to quote Dr. 
Jacks, ‘It is education raised to its high- 
est power.”’ (Augustus P. Reccord, min- 
ister of the Unitarian Church, Detroit, 
Mich.) 


COMING EVENTS 


Church school leaders living in the vi- 
cinity of Boston are looking forward to the 
annual institute of the Sabbath School 
Union to be held at Tufts College Saturday 
afternoon and evening, Jan. 27. The pro- 
gram will concern itself with a study of 
some of the problems which boys and girls 
and young people face today because of 
certain world conditions. It will then 
point out how religious education can 
help youth to meet these problems. 

On Monday evening, Jan. 15, the an- 
nual joint meeting of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Union of Boston and the Univer- 
salist Sabbath School Union will be held at 
the Second Unitarian Church, Audubon 
Road, Boston. For information regarding 
the program see page 62 of this issue of 
the Leader. 


* * 


CHURCH SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 


With a faculty of genuinely interested 
people, trained educators for the most part, 
and as a whole moved by a real vision of 
what religious education may accomplish, 
the church school has been engaged in a 
program of great interest and worth. 
Trips to Jewish synagogues and Roman 
Catholic churches, to social service agen- 
cies, class conducted service of worship, 
the making of interesting and original 
notebooks, choir training under excellent 
leadership—all have supplemented class 
study and discussion to give our young 
people a vital conception of a religion that 
is alive and an essential part of human ex- 
perience. Attendance at the 9.80 session, 
including children and young people only, 
has averaged between 175 and 200. Your 
attention is called to the display of church 
school text books and worship material in 
the vestibule of the church. (From a re- 
cent issue of the weekly bulletin of the 
Unitarian-Universalist Church in Cleve- 
land, Ohio.) 

* * 

No question is ever settled until it is 

settled right.— Wilcox. 
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Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden Spoerl 


BRIDGING THE GAP 

The question of “bridging the gap”’ be- 
tween the time when young people nor- 
mally outgrow an active interest in such an 
organization as a young people’s society, 
and the time when they become active 
members of the church proper, is one of the 
difficult and important questions which 
Rleigious Education has not as yet solved. 
Various things have been tried, among 
them the “Y. P. C. U. Alumni” of which 
one occasionally hears; others have sug- 
gested other plans, but none has as yet 
proved really feasible. 

A step in the right direction is being 
taken by the Unitarians, and, although 
the same plan cannot be carried out in our 
denomination, there are certain phases of 
it which can be used. The Women’s Al- 
liance and the Laymen’s League, working 
with the Young People’s Religious Union, 
have been striving to make their work so 
clear to the young people, and to make 
the opportunity of stepping into it so sim- 
ple, that many, as they outgrow the Union, 
will step into one of these other organiza- 
tions. Although the Women’s Alliance 
has, perhaps, broader interests than our 
most nearly similar organization, the 
Women’s Missionary Association, and al- 
though we do not have as completely or- 
ganized a men’s group in the denomina- 
tion as the Laymen’s League, yet in most 
local churches there are men’s and women’s 
groups which would benefit greatly by the 
impetus which the constant influx of new 
and younger members would bring. How 
this is going to be accomplished is the 
question which faces us. 

The December issue of the Y. P. R. U. 
News contained a condensed version of 
eight suggestions for “bridging the gap’’ 
between the Y. P. R. U. and the Laymen’s 
League, the original eight suggestions 
having appeared in the Fall Bulletin of the 
Laymen’s League. With apologies to 
the League and the News we list these 
suggestions, as adapted to our churches: 

1. Take a genuine, constant interest in 
the work of the young people. Where as- 
sistance is welcomed, cooperate with them 
in making their activities successful. 

2. Go out more definitely after younger 
members. Often an invitation to join, ora 
specific invitation to a few meetings, is all 
that is necessary. 

3. Make special provisions, if necessary, 
whereby young people still ‘‘on allowances”’ 
or just starting work may pay dues similar 
to those they would pay in the young 
people’s society. 

4. Carry on worth-while programs and 
activities that will interest the young 
people, but be of real value to adults. 

5. Give the new members an occasional 
opportunity for real service, creating 
special jobs if necessary. 


6. Arrange for an occasional joint 
meeting between the Young People’s 
Christian Union and the men’s and women’s 
organizations in the local church, so that 
each may understand the other. 

7. Plan, when feasible, for programs of 
all groups to be built around the same 
theme, so that the men’s club, the women, 
and the young people will at some time 
be studying the same questions. 

8. Initiate a movement for the forma- 


tion of a “middle ground” organization of 
older young people and young married 
couples, where the local situation calls for 
it. In several parishes this has been a 
definite solution to the problem of keeping 
this age group interested in the church and 
of increasing the potential membership of 
the League and the Alliance. 

Not all of these suggestions will apply to 
our churches, but by using those which do 
with tact and understanding the older 
people and the younger people can come 
closer together so that “graduation” 
from one group to the other will be the 
natural result. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHRISTMAS IN THE PIGEON RIVER 
VALLEY 

This is the second year that there has 
been a ‘“‘box”’ Christmas in the mountains. 
Miss Powell’s story of the Christmas just 
passed, giving a vivid picture of the prep- 
aration for and the carrying out of the 
Christmas program, is published in the 
Missionary Bulleitn tor January. Just a 
glimpse of it only can be given here. 

“Boxes, boxes everywhere-—full, in ex- 
press, in the mail; from California and all 
the way across; from New England, from 
New York, from New Jersey, from the 
North .and from the South. The new 
Democratic postmaster at Canton, our 
receiving office, inquires of our faithful 
postman, ‘What is this Friendly House 
anyhow?’ ’’ 

Every available box was packed with 
care by Miss Powell and “Pearl,” and 
finally the boxes were all “labeled, family 
by family, towering in one corner of the 
library, dead and brown on the outside, 
full of ‘pretties,‘ useful articles and love 
within.” 

“Boxes on Dec. 23 at Inman’s Chapel, 
fifty-four of them, marching down the 
hill in the hands of fathers for home con- 
sumption on Dec. 25. Boxes on Dec. 28, 
going up the valley in the morning piled 
high in Chevy San, convoyed by Grover, 
as modern a Santa Claus as he of the air- 
plane. Boxes going out to Faith House 
in the p. m. to bring cheer and good will 
and other things to twenty families.” 
And this is just a glimpse of the part boxes 
played in the Merry Christmas at In- 
man’s Chapel. 

“Was there no outward beauty to the 
Inman’s Chapel Christmas, I hear the 
voice of anxious and traditional inquiry— 
was there? There was the most gorgeous 
weather ever vouchsafed even in the moun- 
tains; there was the interior beauty of the 
decorated ‘little brown church in the wild- 
wood,’ properly represented by nothing 


‘but a color camera—window wreaths 


made by Mr. and Mrs. Good at their 
mountain home from the feathery moun- 
tain greenery; ‘Gertie’s’ holly; Alonzo’s 
holly tree brought from a C. C. Camp on 


Pisgah; Shirley’s balsam with its load of 
100 gay candy bags made with infinite 
labor and pains by Mrs. Libby, and a 
corps of assistants. 

“There was a real religious Sunday on 
Dec. 24, with every class but the Bible 
class in a special feature at Sunday school 
—all so happy over the success, in and out, 
of the day before. In the evening, a cast 
of eight grown-ups and five children, in- 
cluding bonnie baby Hilda Maxine, gave 
the old story of the manger, assisted by the 
Y.P.C.U. chorus, the intermediate choir, 
and two soloists. ... The pageant was 
lovely, if ‘I do say it, as shouldn’t.’ Look- 
ing back, as we went in costume from 
house to church, just where light from the 
church fell across our path, one man said in 
a hushed voice, ‘Why, it looks like a Bible, 
walking up the hill.’ 

“Again, it is Sunday, Dee. 31.... 
Gray skies, rain, mist and mud. Nothing 
stops or halts for that. There is a ‘full 
up’ Sunday school at work as if Christmas 
had not interrupted regular lessons. The 
class of the Good Shepherd—young 
people—has a very earnest discussion over 
the first miracle and elects a Sunday school 
superintendent from its own number. 

“At p.m. the YooP--C€; Us, led amost 
beautifully by bronze-haired Mary Phillips, 
the Y. P. C. U. president. At least, re- 
port says ‘beautifully,’ for Mrs. Libby is 
in sole charge of her own beloved Union. 
Where is the minister? In Friendly House 
living room, putting the last touches on the 
costumes of the Bible class, apparently 
left out on Dee. 24. They are to give ‘a 
procession of light,’ which they did—six 
men, six women, most impressively. 
Candles, candles everywhere. In _ the 
windows, on the trees, in the hands of 
everyone, and with all the spirit of life 
which is the ‘candle of the Lord.’ 

“T write these last words in the gray 
dawn of a rainy Jan. 1. It is not yet 
seven of the clock. Chevy San and Willis 
went an hour ago, after breakfast, to take 
Verne back to Canton to his ‘job.’ ... 
To all the dear friends who so generously 
made all possible, I hold aloft the candle 
of gratitude and remembrance.’ ” 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rey. Frederic W. Perkins, D. D., of 
Washington officiated at the noonday 
services of King’s Chapel, Boston, the 
first week in January, and addressed the 
Woman’s Alliance of King’s Chapel on 
“The Free Church Fellowship” Thurs- 
day afternoon, Jan. 4. 


Judge Robert W. Hill, A. Ingham Bick- 
nell, Dr. Vincent E. Tomlinson, Dr. F. W. 
Perkins, Dr. Harry W. Reed, Dr. R. F. 
Etz and Dr. John S. Lowe met in Boston 
Jan. 3 to attend the sessions of the Council 
of the Free Church Fellowship. 


Rev. Hazel I. Kirk of Danvers, Mass., 
was the preacher at Marblehead, Mass., 
on Jan. 7. On the same day, Rev. A. N. 
Foster of Norwich, Conn., supplied for 
Dr. R. K. Marvin of Franklin, Mass. 
Dr. Marvin was visiting in New York City. 

Dr. Martin M. Brown of North Adams, 
Mass., known to Universalists everywhere, 
has been elected president of the city 
council of his city. 


Rey. O. S. Raspe of the First Church, 
Cambridge, Mass., reports in his calendar 
that the Christmas offering in his church 
for social service was $55.82. 


With the first Sunday in January, Mr. 
J. Wayne Haskell assumed the pastorate 
of the Danvers Community Church. This 
is the church from which Rey. Hazel I. 
Kirk resigned last July. Mr. Haskell, 
former director of religious education in 
North Attleboro, is a student in Boston 
University School of Theology. 


Rey. Ernest H. Carritt has been engaged 
as pastor of the church in South Acton, 
Mass., up to April first. Mr. and Mrs. 
Carritt have removed to South Acton, 
where they have taken light-housekeeping 
rooms for the present. 

Rey. Tracy M. Pullman reports fifty-six 
new members received in the Universalist- 
Unitarian church of Cleveland at the New 
Year’s service, making ninety-five for the 
church year. 


Mr. and Mrs, Ernest Bridge of Glen 
Ridge, N. J., announce the engagement of 
their daughter, Miss Edna B. Bridge, to 
Rev. G. H. Leining, pastor of the First 
Universalist Church, Melrose, Mass. Miss 
Bridge is a graduate of Montclair, N. J., 
Normal School and of Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University. She is now a teacher 
in the Lincoln School in New York City, 
the well-known experimental school main- 
tained by Columbia University. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz spoke at the New 
England Get-Together of the Young 
People’s Christian Union at Norwood, 
Mass., Jan. 6, and preached at the Uni- 
tarian church in Holyoke Sunday morning, 
Jan. 7. He addressed a union service at 
North Adams that night, made up of the 


and Interests 


Episcopal, Baptist, Methodist, Congrega- 
tional and Universalist churches. He 
spoke at the annual parish meeting in 
Fitchburg, Monday, Jan. 8. 


Dr. Frederic W. Perkins of Washington, 
Dr. William Wallace Rose of Lynn, Mass., 
Rev. L. Griswold Williams of Barre, Vt., 
Dr. Effie McCollum Jones of Webster 
City, Iowa, Dr. Roger F. Etz of Boston 
and Dr. Frank D. Adams of Oak Park, IIl., 
make up the list of Universalists on the roll 
of leading preachers appearing in “‘Ameri- 
can Preachers of Today,” by Edgar De- 
witt Jones, just published, as supplied by 
aman ‘highly placed in the denomination 
and of wide acquaintance with leading 
(Universalist) preachers.” 


Rev. Benj. H. Clark of Calais, Maine, 
has just finished six months’ service as 
chaplain in the army, rendering service 
all over Maine with the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps. He was in charge of religious 
work in eleven camps. 


Indiana 


Oaklandon.—Rev. Pearl M. Mock, pas- 
tor. The Thanksgiving dinner and bazaar 
netted $84. The candle-light service 
Sunday evening, Dec. 24, was arranged by 
the Y. P. C. U., with Emery Trittipo 
leader. This was a beautiful and impres- 
sive service with a hundred people in at- 
tendance. The Christmas entertainment 
was also well attended. This was given on 
Christmas evening. The Ladies’ Aid So- 
ciety held their annual Christmas party at 
Mrs. Sigman’s home in Lawrence—a 
“covered dish’ dinner, exchange of gifts, 
and a day of happy leisure. A fellowship 
supper at the church on Friday evening, 
Dec. 29, when reports of the various or- 
ganizations were read, was the last of our 
holiday activities. Current expenses have 
all been met and a considerable sum is on 
hand toward payment on indebtedness on 
the building. One accession to the church 
since last report. 


Massachusetts 


Brockton.—Rev. H. C. Ledyard, pastor. 
During the past year a men’s club was or- 
ganized with thirty-six members. The 
membership is now fifty-four. They meet 
once a month for a fellowship supper, 
after which there is a program. The en- 
thusiasm and activity of the club continues 
to grow. The three women’s clubs have 
been very active during the year, and en- 
tered whole-heartedly into the social ser- 
vice work of the city. Our Y. P. C. U., 
of thirty-two members, has served the 
church in every possible way, and has also 
given much time and money to social 
service work. Our church school of eighty- 
one pupils is well organized and is a source 
of pride to the church. During the year 
twenty-seven new members were added to 


the church. Expenses have had to be cut, 
but at the canvass last October thirty new 
subscriptions were added to the pledged 
supporters of the church, and many in- 
creased subscriptions were made. In De- 
cember a church fair, sponsored by every 
organization of the church, was held for two 
days, netting a profit of $390.17. A 
special Christmas offering of $142.80 to the 
parish was received. Attendance at the 
morning services has held up well, the 
average for the year 1933 being 107 per 
Sunday. 

Beverly.—Rev. Stanley G. Spear, pastor. 
The annual fair, while primarily for the 
raising of money, has become one of the 
major social events of the church life. 
The one recently held seemed to carry such 
a fine atmosphere that even outsiders re- 
marked upon it. It was held two days, 
and even in these depressed days it netted 
a better return than last year, and the 
more than $500 raised will be of real help 
in the finances of the parish. Christmas 
was celebrated in simple manner, a tree for 
the children and a fine original service of 
the church school arranged by our religious 
education instructor, Miss Winnie Wil- 
liams, aided the pupils to a keener appre- 
ciation of the entire life of Christ, by par- 
ticipating in it, yet with no rehearsal to 
take the keen edge of surprise from the 
service. All the pupils were remembered 
and the pastor was presented a very gen- 
erous purse by members of the parish as a 
token of appreciation. A choir of church 
school pupils and junior unioners will sing 
at the morning service the first Sunday of 
each month. 


New Hampshire 


Portsmouth.—Rev. Frank B. Chatter 
ton, pastor. A large congregation attended 
the Christmas services of worship. The 
church chancel was decorated with small 
Christmas trees, and above the chancel an 
electric cross, a gift to the church, shone 
forth for the first time. The minister’s 
subject was ‘The Lord Is in This Place 
and I Knew It Not.’’ In the evening for 
the first time the church presented to a 
large congregation a musical Christmas 
pageant called ‘‘The Heavenly Host,’ 
written by Lyman Bayard, with a cast of 
forty men and women. The members of 
the choir took the leading parts. Mr. 
Charles Moulton, baritone, represented 
Gabriel and Mrs. Addie Hansome, soprano, 
was Mary. The annual Christmas fair 
was held early in December under the aus- 
pices of the Ladies’ Social Circle. What 
would Christmas be without a party for 
the children of the church school? With 


_ the temperature below zero, over 150 


people were present. Of course Santa 
Claus was there and made himself quite 
useful. The church school gave a play 
called ‘“‘The Perfect Ring,’”’ under the direc- 
tion of Miss Muriel Clark, teacher of the 
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primary department. At the conclusion 
of the party Mr. Chatterton received a 
gift from the parish of a beautiful silk 
gown, and Mrs. Chatterton a lovely night 
table. For the second time a large forty- 
foot Christmas tree on the property ad- 
joining the church was covered with a 
blaze of lights, while at the top was a huge 
illuminated star. The tree could be seen 
by the people confined at the Portsmouth 
hospital. On the last Sunday in the year, 
the Storer Relief Corps, No. 6, an auxiliary 
of the G. A. R., presented to the church a 
large silk American flag in memory of Mrs. 
Marion B. Greene, a former member of the 
Storer Relief Corps, a great worker in the 
church in former years. The organization 
attended in a body and presented the flag. 
Then with appropriate dedication services 
the flag was placed in its standard. 


New York 

Brooklyn, All Souls.—Rev. Cornelius 
Greenway, pastor. We had the largest 
Christmas Sunday morning congregation 
since 1929, double the Christmas Sun- 
day morning attendance of 1932. The 
Christmas offering was $880 and more to 
hear from. The Salvation Army Head- 
quarters Band of thirty-two pieces played 
Christmas carols at the morning service. 
We gave away more than 100 new toys to 
the poor children in our borough, bought 
coal for two families that will keep them 
warm all winter, paid the rent of a widow 
and gave away fourteen Christmas baskets 
containing enough to last several days. 
Also through May’s ready-to-wear shop 
we were able to give new hats, coats and 
dresses to nine women who are up against 
it. One baby was christened. Our Y. P. 
C. U., nearly forty strong, visited on Christ- 
mas morning the Salvation Army Home for 
Little Children and played the part of 
Santa by leaving a check. The young 
people donated $25 toward the Christmas 
offering. 

Wisconsin 

Monroe.—Rev. L. R. Robinson, D. D., 
pastor. The pastor came back to his pul- 
pit after the summer vacation with several 
new ideas. His first effort was the publica- 
tion of a monthly church paper, called the 
“Universalist Church News,” of from 
eight to twelve pages. After the first 
number, published in October, it was 
financed by advertising solicited by Dr. 
Robinson. It is in magazine form with an 
attractive picture on the cover, different 
each month. It contains, besides editorial 
matter, church and Sunday school notices 
for the month, the Universalist creed, and 
choice selected articles. There are 400 
copies for free distribution. His next 
move was the organizing of a Liberal Men’s 
Club. This meets the middle Wednesday 
evening of each month in the vestry, and 
it is succeeding far beyond expectations. 
At the first meeting forty-seven were 
present, at the last sixty-five, and there 
are more to follow. The meeting opens 
with a 6.30 dinner, served by the men, with 


the exception of a littie help in the kitchen. 
After dinner there Is a varied entertain- 
ment, interspersed with group singing, led 
by Mr. Ray Young. Following this an 
address is given. One that elicited much 
favorable comment was volunteered by 
Mr. Dan Young, a promising young geolo- 
gist, subject, “The Relationship between 
Science and Religion.” Dr. Robinson 
gave at another time a talk on “‘The Solar 
System.” Monroe is a small city of little 
more than five thousand population, with 
nine active organizations, and we feel that 
we are holding our own. Comparatively 
new is a junior white-robed choir under the 
direction of Mrs. Gertrude Robb, about 
thirty in number, all members of the Sun- 
day school. Once each month it takes part 
in the regular church services. ‘Loyalty 
Sunday”’ was duly observed and the pastor 
extended it into an attendance campaign 
through the months of November and 
December, with the oft-repeated slogan, 
“Every one bring one.”” The average at- 
tendance is now better than for seVeral 
years. On Dec. 6 the Ladies’ Aid held its 
annual bazaar with a noon luncheon and a 
6 o’clock dinner. Christmas Sunday we 
had a very beautiful service with a chris- 
tening. In the evening the Sunday school 
had its regular entertainment with a tree 
and distribution of gifts. 


* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Prof. Angus H. MacLean holds the 
chair of Religious Education in the Theo- 
logical School at St. Lawrence University. 
He is a Scotchman, with the Scotchmzn’s 
passion for throughness. He has a remark- 
able understanding of nature as well as 
human nature, and exerts a wide influence, 
not only in the classroom, but on the 
tramps with students which he organizes. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz is Secretary of the 
Universalist General Convention and Gen- 
eral Superintendent. 

Rey. Howard D. Spoerl, who has held 
several Universalist pastorates, is about to 
take his degree of Doctor of Philosophy at 
Harvard University. He is a specialist in 
psychology. 

Mrs. Dorothy Tilden Spoerl, until re- 
cently an assistant at Bulfinch Place 
Church (Unitarian), Boston, formerly presi- 
dent of the General Y. P. C. U., is editor 
of the Young People’s Column in the 
Christian Leader. 

Rev. E. L. Allen is a minister residing in 
Hong Kong. 

’ M. C. Otto is professor of philosophy in 
the University of Wisconsin. 

Roland Hall Sharp is on the staff of the 
Christian Science Monitor. 

Rev. Charles Clare Blauvelt is minister 
of the Universalist church in Rochester, 
NewS 

Lottie F. Sampson (Mrs. Edwin R. 
Sampson) of North Weymouth, Mass., is 
one of the trustees of the Women’s Na- 
tional Missionary Association, former presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Women’s Mis- 


sionary Society, and one of the most active 
and devoted Universalist lay women. 

Rev. Edgar R. Walker is minister of the 
Universalist church in Waltham, Mass., 
and president of the General Sunday 
School Association. 

ee Oo 
PLAYWRITING CONTEST 

A playwriting contest is being sponsored 
by the Religious Drama Council of the 
Greater New York Federation of Churches, 
as follows: 

For the best one-act religious drama the 
following awards: 1. A cash prize of $25. 
2. Publication by Samuei French, Inc., 
25 West 45th Street, New York. 3. Pro- 
duction by the Religious Drama Council 
of Greater New York. The authors of 
the plays receiving first and second honor- 
ary mention will receive from Samuel 
French a copy of ‘“‘Drama in the Church,’’ 
by Fred Eastman and Louis Wilson, 
signed by the authors. | 

The judges of the final manuscripts will 
be Mr. Charles Rann Kennedy and Mrs. 
Edith Wynne Mathison Kennedy, the 
Bennett School of Liberal and Applied 
Arts, Millbrook, New York; Miss Eliza- 
beth McFadden, playwright, Peekskill, 
New York; Miss Elizabeth B. Grimball, 
director of the New York School of the 
Theater, New York City. 

1. The contest will close at noon of 
April 16, 1934. 

2. Plays submitted must be one-act re- 
ligious dramas, not pageants and not 
necessarily based on Biblical incidents. 
They may be divided into scenes, but the 
playing time must not exceed fifty minutes. 
Modern plays are greatly needed. Plays 
submitted are guaranteed to be the ex- 
clusive property of the author, his own 
original work. 

38. The manuscripts should be type- 
written neatly on one side of the sheet, 
with ample margin, fastened together down 
the left side, the title sheet bearing the 
name of the play and the author’s pen 
name only. 

4, Attached to the manuscript should be 
a sealed envelope bearing on the outside the 
name of the play and the author’s pen 
name, and within the envelope a sheet of 
paper bearing the name of the play, the 
author’s pen name and the real name and 
address of the author, together with suf- 
ficient postage to cover first class registered 
mail, in case the author wishes his manu- 
script to be returned. No manuscript will 
be returned unless sufficient postage is sent. 
The author’s real name should not appear 
anywhere on the manuscript or on the out- 
side of the attached sealed envelope. 

5. The Religious Drama Council will 
not be responsible for manuscripts, but 
every care will be taken to return non- 
winning plays safely to their authors, who 
are advised to keep carbons of their plays. 

5, An author may submit any number of 
plays. 

7. The Religious Drama Council re 
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serves the right to submit to Samuel 
French, Inc., any non-winning plays which 
may be deemed worthy of publication. 

Direct manuscripts to Play Contest 
Committee, Religious Drama Council, 
Greater New York Federation of Churches, 
71 West 23d Street, New York, N. Y. 


* * 


UNIVERSALIST SABBATH SCHOOL 
UNION PROGRAMS 


The Universalist Sabbath School Union 
will hold a joint meeting with the Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Union on Monday, 
Jan. 15, 1984, at the Second Church, 
Audubon Road and Beacon Street, Boston. 

Supper will be served at 6 p. m.—a 
change from our regular hour. Tickets 
may be purchased at the church from 
Frederick Redgate, treasurer of the Union, 
for fifty cents. Reservations for supper 
must be made with the local Union director 
on Sunday the 14th. 

From 7 to 8 there will be two confer- 
ences—the first a Teacher Training Group 
with Miss Annie E. Pousland as leader. 
Her subject will be ‘Attention and In- 
terest.”’ Question to be discussed: “‘How 
May the Teacher Help Her Class to Give 
Attention to the Subject of the Lessons?”’ 
The second group, with Miss Marion D. 
Bassett as leader, will use the topic, ““The 
Problem Child in the Church School.” 

At 8 o’clock Mr. Cheney Jones, secretary 
of the New England Home for Little 
Wanderers, will speak on ‘‘Understanding 
the Child.” 

To reach the church: At Park Street 
take a Reservoir-Beacon St. car; leave the 
car at St. Mary’s St.—the first stop after 
leaving the subway—walk back one block 
to Audubon Road. Or take subway to 
Kenmore and transfer to Audubon Circle 
bus, which stops in front of the church. 

The Annual Institute sponsored by the 
Sabbath School Union will be held this 
year on Saturday afternoon, Jan. 27, at 
Tufts College. 

The theme for the Institute will be “Our 
Children’s World Today and Tomorrow.”’’ 

The opening hour is planned for 2.30 
with registration preceding. Rev. Otto 
S. Raspe, president of the Union, will pre- 
side at the opening assembly. 

At 2.45, Dean Clarence R. Skinner will 
give the opening talk on ‘‘A Picture of 
Our Children’s World,” telling something 
of the world in which our boys and girls 
find themselves. This will be followed by 
two discussion periods on “How Religious 
Education May Help Our Children to Solve 
the Problems of Their World,’’ with the 
first class at 3.40 discussing ‘‘Problems 
Related to Alcohol,’ and the second 
group at 4.35 discussing ‘“‘Problems Re- 
lated to Prejudice.” 

A supper will be served at the college 
cafeteria at 5.30. During the supper 
hour there will be on exhibition material 
relating to the theme of the day, and time 
will be allowed for study of this. 


The Institute will end with a worship 
service planned by a committee, to be held 
at 7 p. m. in the chapel. 

The Institute is free to all interested, 
with the exception of the supper, for which 
the charge will be fifty cents. 


* * 


FROM THE SOUTHLAND 


It is not possible to report the mission- 
ary labors of a year with any degree of 
fullness in the ordinary space allotted to a 
correspondent, when one has made any 
sort of attempt to comply with his obliga- 
tions. What follows will be the briefest 
outline of the work of a busy year, but a 
year of unusual interest, and one, I trust, 
of fruitfulness. 

The tape in my old Dodge roadster tells 
me I have traveled a distance of 14,000 
miles; and since I do no driving for pleas- 


-ure, this distance was measured in the in- 


terest of Universalist churches. During the 
twelve months I have spoken 150 times to 
audiences averaging near 100. I have 
conducted services at twenty places in 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Missis- 
sippi, Kentucky, and Illinois. More than 
thirty new members have been added 
to the churches, a young Unitarian minister 
being included in that number. At this 
juncture perhaps some one will ask: 
“How much did you get for your year’s 
work?” I cannot answer that question 
directly. As to dollars and cents, I can 
say I received the sum of $486.39. This 
amount enabled me to have necessary re- 
pairs made on the Dodge, to purchase gas 
and oil, to pay occasional bills for lodging, 
and the least bit more. 

But in other ways I have been richly re- 
warded. I have been associated with old 
friends and new, I have received the hos- 
pitality of numerous homes. The con- 
sciousness of having served a noble cause 
and ministered even a little to the higher 
needs of others has meant a good deal 
more to me than material rewards. And 
I think I now understand better what 
the ‘‘Master of all good work’”’ meant when 
he said: ‘‘Lay not up for yourselves 
treasures upon the earth, where moth and 
rust consume, and where thieves break 
through and steal: but lay up for yourselves 
treasures in heaven, where neither moth 
nor rust consume, and where thieves do 
not break through nor steal.” I have 
little fear of being robbed or kidnaped. 
There are some nice books on the shelves 
in my cabin, but few thieves care any- 
thing for books. “What I have given, I 
have,” and I trust it is secure. 

Apart from marked progress along the 
higher ways of life, some of our poor 
churches in the Southland are doing much 
to improve their properties. At my old 
home in South Carolina, Bethel Church, 
the ample grounds have been cleaned up 
nicely, flowers have been planted where 
the weeds had grown luxuriously, and the 
windows have been repaired. When I 


was there last, the old church at Feaster- 
ville had decided to put a new roof on its 
building. Up in Kentucky they have 
been doing things. The church at Fruit 
Hill has been fully repaired by the people 
of the community. Hopkinsville has put 
a new coat of paint on the interior of its 
structure. The church at Beulah has also 
been painted inside and out. Down in 
Mississippi the people of that faithful old 
church near Louisville were making plans 
to put a new roof on their building when I 
was with them last. They had already re- 
paired the windows. And the Burruss 
Memorial Church.near Ellisville, that put a 
new cover on one side of the building last 
summer, was raising money for the other 
side when I was there a short time ago. 

Sunday schools have been organized at 
Beulah, Kentucky, Liberty and Our Home 
in Mississippi. Down at Hamburg, Flor- 
ida, we have a new lay leader in the per- 
son of Mr. Carlton Smith, who is con- 
ducting regular lay services at the church. 
Other churches of that region are requir- 
ing his help. He is making a name for 
himself and our cause, because of his fine 
messages and earnest labors. Mr. J. M. 
Pilcher, a licensed minister of the Uni- 
tarian Church, now seeks our fellowship. 
I recently received him into Our Home 
Church in Mississippi, as stated above. 
He desires to engage in our ministry and 
will probably be my helper out there. 
Proving his fitness for the work, he will be 
given plenty to do. 

So, I begin the New Year with gratitude 
to my friends for what they have done. 
I am grateful for the fellowship of the 
Universalist Church, and grateful to the 
Giver of ail good things for blessings re- 
ceived. And I shall look forward with the 
conviction that “the best is yet to be.” 

Thomas Chapman. 


UNIVERSALISTS AND OTHER LIB- 
ERALS 


The Washington Heights Universalist 
Chureh cordially invites and urges all 
liberals in upper Manahttan, Bronx, 
Yonkers and border New Jersey cities to 
communicate with the church. Our church 
is in the exact center of the Heights, all 
Jersey buses discharge and receive pas- 
sengers at our door, Wadsworth Ave. and 
W.178th. The Seventh and Eighth Ave. 
Subways are three blocks from us, Fifth 
Avenue buses and Broadway street cars 
one block, and all cross-town street cars 
and buses two blocks. 

We have a beautiful little church. We 
have lost members, driven from the city by 
the depression. We need all liberals in- 
terested. Services are made attractive 
by a boys’ vested choir. We have a 
choice group of devoted members. Send 
for an illustrated Year Book free, and get 
in touch with the pastor, Rev. Clarence J. 
Harris, 13820 Riverside Drive, New York 
City. Wadsworth 3-1186. 
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Notices 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.30 a. m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 

WICC, Bridgeport and New Haven, Conn. 4.45 
p.m. every Tuesday. Connecticut Universalist Con- 
vention, Rev. T. A. Fischer, D. D., in charge. 


WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11a.m.every Sunday. Rev. 
W. 4H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 
WCSH, Portland, Me. 7.15 p. m. Saturday. 


The Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Universal- 
ist). 319 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a.m. to 12 m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9 a.m. to2p.m.and6p.m.to10p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts as a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec: 
tures. 249.9 meters. 1200 kilocycles. 

* x 
CENTRAL COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Letter of transfer granted: Rev. Clifford R. Stet- 
son to Maine; Rev. Harold H. Niles to Connecti- 
cut. 

Roger F. Etz, Secretary. 
es 63 
NOTICE 


The annual meeting of the Doolittle Universalist 
Home for Aged Persons, Inec., Foxborough, Mass., 
will be held at Foxborough on Jan. 24 at 1.30 p. m. 
All persons who have paid one dollar or more during 
the past year are eligible for membership in the cor- 
poration, and are urged to attend. The business be- 
fore the meeting will be the presentation of reports 
and the election of officers for the ensuing year. The 
present condition of the renewed Home and its 
prospects for the future will be fully presented. 

Katharine C. Bourne, Clerk. 
Oe 
PUBLIC MEETING 
W. U. M. S. of Massachusetts 


At the Universalist church in Medford, Thursday, 
Jan. 18, 1934. 

10.30 a.m. Voluntary, Miss Nathalie E. Kinsman. 
Praise service, Mrs. Wallace E. Bryant, Melrose. 
Greetings, Mrs. Frank N. Chamberlain, president 
Medford Mission Circle. Response, Mrs. J. Wesley 
Ward, director of Sixth District. Address, ‘‘Prob- 
lems of Adult Alien Education in Massachusetts,’’ 
Miss Mary L. Guyton, State Supervisor of Adult 
Alien Education. Address, “Organization of Youth 
Toward Peace,’ Miss Betty Muther of the Inter- 
national Relations Club, Wellesley College. 

Luncheon at 12.30 50 cents. Please make reser- 
vations on or before Tuesday, Jan. 16, from Mrs. 
E. H. Bartlett, 41 Lawrence Road, Medford. Tel. 
Mystie 0562-R. hae 

1.45 p.m. Voluntary, Miss Nathalie E. Kinsman. 
Prayer, Rev. Fred Hamilton Miller. Roll Call. 
Offertory. Soprano solo, Mrs.‘ John Smith Lowe. 
Address, “Our Responsihilities in the Philippines,” 
Miss Mary A. Evans, teacher in the Harris Me- 
morial School, Manila. 

Take Salem Street car on upper level at Sullivan 
Square, get off at Medford Square or West Medford, 
bus on lower level at Sullivan Square. Get off at 
Governor’s Avenue, walk back to Medford Square. 
Or Medford Square bus on Massachusetts Avenue 
at Day Street. 


Obituary 


Mrs. Ida Ellenwood Stone 


Ida Ellenwood was born in Dunham Township, 
Washington County, Ohio, Aug. 4, 1855. Her entire 
life was lived not far from the place of her birth. 

In September, 1881, she married S. Hollister 
Stone. For over fifty-two years, they had lived 
together at “Stoneacre,” near Center Belpre. 

In June, 1877, Mrs. Stone united with the Belpre 
Universalist church, which now is located in Rock- 
land, but then occupied the old church still standing 
just west of Rockland on a hill by the highway. Mrs. 


Stone loved her church and gave generously of her 
interest, material means, and service. Not to her 
home church alone was she devoted. For she was 
denominationally minded, and her interest in the 
church was as broad as that of the denomination it- 
self. She kept sympathetic touch with the work of 
all the churches in Ohio, and many others through- 
out the denomination. She was a regular reader 
of the Christian Leader and sbe frequently called 
to her minister over the phone to ask if he had read 
certain articles in the current issue that she thought 
especially fine and that her minister should read. 
“Stoneacre’’ was a welcoming home for transient 
ministers—and some not so transient—as well as 
many other people, old and young, who needed its 
comforts. 

The husband survives her. He has with him a 
niece, Miss Ada Stareckweather, who has made her 
home with her uncle and aunt for a number of years. 
There are other nieces and nephews, one among the 
latter being Rev. Dean Ellenwood, minister of our 
church in Woonsocket, R. I. One sister, Mrs. Delia 
Lewis, lives in Pensacola, Florida. 

The funeral services were held in the Belpre 
ehurch, Tuesday afternoon, Dee. 19, conducted by 
the pastor, Rev. Edward M. Minor. A very fine 
appreciation, written by Weir Ellenwood, a nephew, 
was read as a part of the services. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass, 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to calk attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for tho e young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is lo ated at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President, 


BIBLE 


A guiding light 


All sizes 
and 
prices. 


Write 

for catalog —A source of 
or call at inspiration! 
MASSACHUSETTS 

BIBLE SOCIETY 


41 Bromfield St., Boston 


Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Gr: nting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped, with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass, 
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Crackling 


An Englishman was traveling on a street 
ear in New York. Opposite him sat a 
woman holding the ugliest baby he had 
ever seen. It was so ugly that the En- 
glishman could not take his eyes off it. 

In desperation the mother leaned over 
and said: “‘Rubber!”’ the term applied in 
America to people who stare. 

“Thank heaven!” said the Englishman, 
“T thought it was real.”—Times of India. 
ok * 

“Darling, will you be my wife?” 

“Will you let me do just what I like?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Can Mother live with us?” 

“Of course, dear.” 

“Will you give up the club and always 
give me money when J ask for it?” 

“Willingly, pet.” 

“T’m sorry. I could never marry such a 
booby.”’—Deutsche Illustrierte. 

A small boy was being threatened with 
all sorts of dire things if he was not good. 

“Tt’s no use telling me that angels will 
write down in their books if I’m naughty,” 
he said. “I might as well tell you that 
they think up in heaven that I’m dead.” 

} “But why should they think that?’ 
asked his father. 

“Because I haven’t said my prayers for 
over a fortnight.’”’—Tatiler. 

x Ox 

Little Grace had returned from a two 
days’ visit to her father’s sister. ‘‘Weren’t 
you lonesome, dear, and didn’t you miss 
your mother?” she was asked. 

“No,” answered the child, ‘‘Aunt Emily 
can boss you like everything.’”’—Boston 
Transcript. 

* * 

A young cowboy from an isolated ranch 
bought an ice-cream cone, walked outside 
to eat it, then carried the cone carefully 
back to the soda fountain. Handing it to 
the clerk, he said, “‘Much obliged for the 
use of the vase.” —Texas Ranger. 

* Eo 

Mother (to six-year-old son): ‘Donald, 
do you want some French fried potatoes?”’ 

Donald: ‘‘Mother, why is it you always 
ask me if I want the things I like? The 
things I don’t like you just give me.”— 
Chicago Tribune. 

“T have always had a presentiment,”’ 
she said, ‘‘that I should die young.” 

“Well, darling,’? remarked her dearest 
friend, ‘‘you didn’t, after all, did you?”— 
Selected. 

* ok 

A New Orleans movie patron arose from 
his seat while viewing a picture and shot 
himself. We believe we have seen that 
picture—Macon Telegraph. 

* * 

And Simple Celia is sure there’s some- 
thing wrong with her radio. She says she 
can’t get this new station NRA they’re all 
talking about.—Judge. 
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